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ANONYMA. 

Ir I had been a rich man’s girl, 

With my tawny hair, and this wanton art 
Of lifting my eyes in the evening whirl 

And looking into another’s heart : 
Had love been mine at birth, and friends 

Caressing and guarding me night and day, 
With doctors to watch my finger-ends, 

And a parson to teach me how to pray ; 


If I had been reared as others have— 

With but a tithe of these looks, which came 
From my reckless mother, now in her grave, 

And the father who grudged me even his name— 
Why, I should have station and tender care, 

Should ruin men in the high-bred way, 
Passionless, smiling at their despair, 

And marrying where my vantage lay. 


As it is, I must have love and dress, 
Jeweled trinkets, and costly food, 
For I was born for plenteousness, 
Music and flowers, and all things good ; 
To that same father I owe some thanks, 
Seeing, at least, that blood will tell, 
And keep me ever above the ranks 
Of those who wallow where they fell. 


True, there are weary, weary days 
In the great hotel where I make my lair, 
Where I meet the men with their brutal praise 
Or answer the women, stare for stare. 
’Tis an even fight, and I'll carry it through— 
Pit them against me, great and small : 
I grant no quarter, nor would I sue 
For grace to the sweetest of them all! 


I cannot remember half the men 
Whose sin has tangled them in my toils— 
All are alike before me then, 
Part of my easily-conquered spoils : 
Tall or short, and dark or fair, 
Rich or famous, haughty or fond, 
There are few, I find, who will not forswear 
The lover's oath and the wedding bond. 


Fools! what is it that drives them on 
With their perjured lips on poison fed ; 
Vain of themselves, and cruel as stone, 
How should they be so cheaply led ? 
Surely they know me as I am— 
Only a cuckoo, at the best, 
Watching, careless of hate and shame, 
To crouch myself in another's nest. 


But the women—how they flutter and flout, 
The stupid, terribly-virtuous wives, 
If I but chance to move about 
Or enter within their bustling hives ! 
Buz! buz! in the scandalous gatherings, 
When a strange queen lights amid their throng, 
And their tongues have a thousand angry stings 
To send her traveling, right or wrong. 


Well, the earth is wide and open to all, 
And money and men are everywhere, 
And, as I roam, ’twill ill befall 
If I do not gain my lawful share: 
One drops off, but another will come 
With as light a head and heavy a purse ; 
So long as I have the world for a home 
I'll take my fortune, better or worse ! 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


——_ 


WHY NOT EAT HORSES ? 
JOME ten or a dozen years have gone by since a 
bold man, one M. Geoffroy de St. Hiliare, ex- 
cited the derision of the world by proposing that 
men should sometimes eat their horses instead of 
putting bits in their (the horses’) mouths, Experi- 
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mental banquets were arranged by M. de St. Hilaire, 
at which saddle of horse was the pice de résistance 
instead of saddle of mutton, The soup was an ex- 
tract of horse-flesh. There were jilets of the same 
material, and horse-meat en biftek and @ la mode; 
and, in juxtaposition with all these, there were dup- 
licate productions manipulated out of the flesh of 
the good old ox, in order that the guests might taste 
of the cloven-footed creature as well as of the un- 
cloven, and compare flavors. 

This occasioned some little stir at the time. The 
journals took up the idea, and, rooting gastronomi- 
cally for Greek truffles, they discovered a name for 
it, and called it “ hippophagy.” It did not appear to 
find favor with the butchers, however. Among that 
class of people prejudice is a hard thing to combat, 
and the regular butcher decidedly objected to lower 
himself to the standard of the “knacker”—a flesh- 
man of inferior caste, who supplies the sagacious dog 
with chops from the most succulent portions of the 
noble horse. Since that time an attempt has been 
made by a French veterinary surgeon, whose name 
we cannot at this moment recall, to revive the ques- 
tion of hippophagy. But the subject was as dead as 
the subjects upon which the horse-doctor undertook 
to regale his guests, and so it went into the ground 
and was forgotten. 

Things are different now. The rinderpest has been 
ravaging the cattle-pens of Europe, and who shall say 
how long our own horns and hoofs may be able to 


| keep it at bay? That unclean, yet popular beast, the 


pig, has depreciated his own meat in the market, and 
sent the microscope up, Trichinosis has cast a sus- 
picion upon him that his thick hide cannot resist, 
and by-and-by no pork-eater will venture to attack 
the savory sausage until he has first submitted it to 
microscopic investigation. Should the trichina really 
attack our pig—and it is whispered that it has done 
so already—a new branch of industry will develop 
itself from that disagreeable worm. Smart Yankees 
will loaf into the dining saloons—just as phrenolo- 
gists and other jugglers do now—with “ Wish your 
sassengers examined with the microscopic, mister ?— 
magnifies three hundred times ;” or, “That ’ere ham 
looks to be a kinder trichinozed; examine it for you 
and give certificate for fifty cents,” That will put a 
prohibition upon pork ; and pigs will liquidate the 
debt of nature uncared for, unbutchered, and un- 
cooked. Then, as for veal, see the revelations lately 
made in the police reports. The birth-strangled calf 
stalks at the dead hour of the night, with other ani- 
mal spirits, through the gloomy corridors of our mar- 
kets. He never knew his mother, and yet his body 
hangs there by the butcher’s door-sill, ready to be 
converted into “bob” cutlets and “bob” wienersnit- 
schel for the unwary habitués of the basement eating- 
houses. True that “bob” is pretty well looked after 
now, and that, instead of being cooked, he is for the 
most part sequestrated by the sanitary police, and 
dumped into<the famous offal necropolis that lies 
upon the shores of the lovely East River. But “bob” 
has given a staggering blow to veal, nevertheless, and 
rash would be the man now who would flesh his 
blade in a yeal-pie or batten upon the once-loved 
ragoit known as a calf’s-head hash. 

Things having come to this pass, the question of 
using horse-flesh for food may soon become one of 
serious moment. Prejudice is obstinate in all matters 
relating to food, and it will have to be combated. 
There are persons innumerable who would not know- 
ingly eat the flesh of bear, opossum, raccoon, or black 
squirrel, and yet the present writer can attest, from 
actual experience, that these are all excellent food. 
Hunters who have been compelled by hunger to dine 
upon rattlesnake, have found it so good that they 





would make a camp entrée of it when other food was 
abundant, Civilization is too fastidious, by a great 
deal, in the matter of animal food. Some writer tells 
how he once partook of an excellent’ soup in a gipsy 
camp, and how he shuddered when he was told that 
it was made of snails! It took us a long time to get 
over the frog, but he goes down now. Dog is so in- 
timately the friend and companion of man, that one 
feels a naturalerepugnancerto the idea of dining on 
him instead of with him, and yet travelers have 
found him a very agreeable aliment in the countries 
where he is fattened for the table. The horse, al- 
though the hard-worked servant of man, is much 
further away from him in the matter of intellectual 
sympathy than the dog, and there need be no scruple 
about eating him on the score of fellowship. It 
would be a tribute, indeed, to a favorite horse, to 
fatten him up when he is old and past work, and re- 
lieve him from the dullness of his dotage by convert- 
ing him to the sweet uses of gastronomy. The 
master of the feast, while carving the sirloin taken 
from his once favorite steed, might season the repast 
by relating to his guests how that noble animal once 
carried him unscathed through a great battle, or 
what wonderful time he made in the arena where the 
trotters compete. It would be*but a step from the 
stable to the table. Horses would have two markets 
for their utility instead of one. The result of the 
French experiments in horse-flesh proved it to be 
equal, if not superior, as a viand, to the best ox-beef. 
As yet no epidemic has fallen upon the horse, and we 
really think that, in view of the possible alienation 
of the ox, the calf, and the pig, the sooner we edu- 
cate ourselves to eat him the better. 








HOMES AND WORK FOR WOMEN. 


HE “woman question” is a subject on which a 
great deal may be said, or little; and with 
about equal satisfaction, perhaps, as to the results we 
come to. The larger method allows a wider range 
for talk and entertainment, for declamation, author- 
ship, and theories ; while the shorter stops at what is 
fit, becoming, practicable, in the nature and relations 
of the sex. Without doubt good has come and is to 
come of the agitation of the subject; it hag brought 
more distinctly out to view a variety of grievances of 
which women have had too just cause to complain, 
and has put them in a way, we hope, to be redressed. 
And peradventure, by-and-by,fin the course of this 
philanthropy, it may appear that there are rights and 
grievances of men, also, that demand attention. 
There are advocates of woman’s cause who preju- 
dice it more than they help it. They insist that she 
shall be put upon a common footing with men in all 
things, civil and political, and in almost everything 
of a business nature, hardly excepting employments 
that are physically impossible to her. They throw 
open the professions of divinity and physic to her; 
and why not the legal? They demand for her the 
right of suffrage, and, of course, to be consistent, theyr 
must claim for her; as some of them do, all the priv- 
ileges and places which that right supposes—legisla 
tion, magistracies, the cabinet—in fine, every sort and 
kind of office from town-clerk up to governor and 
president, But now, in our belief, we cannot do a 
greater disservice to woman than to thrust her for- 
ward thus into those masculine positions. The rela- 
tions of the sexes are too delicate, naturally as well 
as conventionally, to be materially disturbed without 
detriment to both. Men will freely concede much to 
woman as woman ; they will concede to her all and 
more than all that properly belongs to her. There 
is an inborn sentiment of gallantry in them that 
makes them do this. But a forward, bold assertion 
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of herself, within man’s province and beyond her 
own, offends him. 

We men have no difficulty in admitting woman’s 
equality with us, and the equality of her rights with 
ours in every respect in which nature—her own na- 
ture, Providence, and the Bible—concede equality to 
her, or make her capable of it. We have no objec- 
tion to be put into the scales with her in ail points 
wherein subjects so dissimilar as the sexes are can be 
brought together for comparison, Beyond that the 
question of equality or inequality is absurd. Wo- 
men are equal to us in some qualities and things ; 
they are superior in some; in some inferior. They 
equal or surpass us in some kinds of learning; in 
some kinds of writing; in some kinds of work. But 
a woman cannot lift as heavy a weight or pitch a 
bar as faras a man can, He can sing better bass 
than she, however charming her treble. And _ this, 
not because of any comparative deficiency of musi- 
cal talent in her, but simply because her Creator has 
pitched her voice on a higher key than his, And 
how preposterous it would be to disregard this fact 
in practice! There happens to be on our tablea 
small yolume published a hundred years ago by a 
famous teacher of psalmody in Scotland. Tt is full 
of queer things. One of his directions to singing- 
masters is: “If you cannot find voices calculated to 
proportion each part, you must not therefore be dis- 
couraged, but make the best you can of them; only 
never allot a man for treble, nor a woman for bass.” 
Quite as ridiculous a figure as that of a woman in 
the bass would a woman cut, we imagine, in some of 
the positions which her woman’s rights champions 
would give her. 

This commingling and confounding the sexes is 
what nature never does. She reproduces and _ per- 
petuates their characteristic differences with wonder- 
ful fidelity and constancy, from generation to gener- 
ation. Plain, common-sense people never confound 
them. Children never do it. Both boys and girls 
very early perceive each other's distinctive character- 
istics, and behave accordingly. It is only our wo- 
man’s rights philanthropists that mix them in this 
way, and make meslin of them. 

After all, is not the family the great field for 
women; and should not our benevolence in their be- 
half mainly take that direction? There are thou- 
sands of homes that want t:cm. But how to gain 
the assent of American women to this, practically, is 
the question. In by-gone days our paid domestic 
work was mostly done by native females. There 
were no others to be had, except black women— 
“ negro-wenches,” as they weve called. They were 
mostly young women, daughters of worthy parents, 
of estimable character, and is) many cases of more 
than ayerage intelligence. Nov were they degraded 
by such service, either in their own or the public eye. 
In rural districts a young woman no more felt that 
she let herself down and lost caste by living out at 
housework (at so much a week, generally), than the 
young man thought it beneath him to “hire out” by 
the month or the year to work ona farm. In that 
more simple age all labor had more dignity than it 
has in this—yet not more than it ought to have had, 
nor more than it will have in the purer, grander age 
that is to come. 

Unhappily, these tidy native assistants have been 
displaced, almost universally, by foreigners—strangers 
in our country, strangers in our families, strangers to 
our manners, customs, and religion, with no sympa- 
thies with, or unselfish interest in, us; incompetent 
generally, unfaithful often, illiterate and ignorant 
with very few exceptions, in many cases insolent, too 


frequently dishonest, and almost all extravagant in 


their expectations and demands. Is this too sweep- 
ing a statement? Doubtless it is; there are many 
exceptions; but as a general description how wide is 
it from the truth? We cannot discharge all these 
emigrant domestics. We cannot spare them all. It 
would hardly be humane to do it, if we could. But 
if we could dismiss the worst, if not the most, of 
them, and supply their places with native-born and 
better ones, it would be a wholesome change. How 
to do this is the problem, American females are very 
generally averse to this kind of service. Why? Sub- 
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and sereent, with their correlatives, were studiously 
avoided. Our housemaids were “helps” then. 
That spirit has not yet departed ; and, besides, the 
introduction of so many aliens into our families, with 
the menial terms that have come in with them, has 
really lowered the credit of the relation. Senti- 
ments and things cannot be put back where they 
were in the olden time—could not be, were it desir- 
lable. Yet, with reference to American females, may 
not some change be needed in our ideas and ways 
and styles of talk in regard to domestics and domes- 
|tic service? Make them feel that our homes are 
| homes to them, and homes as long as they do well in 
them and choose to stay. Let their pay be adequate, 
their work not too hard and unremitted, their feel- 
ings kindly considered, and their self-respect sus- 
ained, This last particular is the great thing with 
them. For their relief in this, allow them all the 
consideration to which their intelligence and personal 
worth entitle them and the proprictics of place ad- 
mit of, only stopping short of that leveling which is 
incompatible alike with the well-being of families, 
communities, and individuals. On such conditions, 
in good families, what better place is open to them ? 
Housework is more natural to them than the work 
they will be put to in factories; it is more home-like 
and comfortable than factory-girls and shop-girls’ 
boarding-houses; it secures better nursing in case of 
sickness; it is better paid than the average of fac- 
tory-pay and shop-pay ; it is less exacting as to hours; 
it is more favorable to reading and morals; it is more 
healthful ; and it ought to be at least as good a place 
to get married from, Let it be put now to any scn- 
sible woman—to any one of those some twenty thou- 
sand “anxious and aimless” ones of whom the late 
governor of Massachusetts spoke—to say what single 
item of the foregoing statements is fallacious and un- 
tenable. J. M. 





REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN L ‘NITY.—2 NEW. = iN, MANNING, 
AND PUSEY. 


more free from such a tendency, unless the vast prac- 
tical system of idolatry which Rome sanctions is 
confessed to have no binding authority on her com- 
municants, Ife writes as a theologian, and when he 
talks of union with the Roman Church he speaks of 
a theological basis of unity which is behind the 

sasily-seen features of that communion, The popu- 
lar judgment is that any one who says a word in 
fayor of the Church of Rome sanctions the whole 
system, and this intensity of ignorant popular hatred 
is simply abominable and unchristian. Dr, Pusey has 
lived to sce some of his dearest friends abandon the 
standing-ground cf English catholicity for the Ro- 
man, and in liis friendly feelings he has gone with 
them, and just for this reason alone what he may say 








is entitled to great weight, while throughout his 
“ Eirenicon ” he maintains a learned and candid pro- 
test against the two features of Romanism which will 
ever be the special ev7v of all Protestants—the worship 
of the Virgin Mary and the infallibility of the Pope. 
And so little is he regarded even by Dr. Newman as 
making personal oyertures to Rome, that he hiniself 
says: “Excuse me, you discharge your olive-branch 
as if from a catapult.” The very position, therefore, 
of Dr. Pusey, added to his life-long studies in these 
directions, give him a certain authority in the discus- 
sion of church unity which perhaps no other person 
equally enjoys. You can trust him, He has had the 
vantage-ground of knowledge and sympathy, while 
most of us have only looked on from afar. Whatever 








¥ our generation is to be celebrated for nothing 
great in future time, it will certainly be widely 
known as a period of earnest effort in the restoration 











of unity to divided Christendom. That there is 
urgent need of this is manifest enough to every mem- 
ber of the Church militant, since even apostolic 
churches are now not in union with cach other, and 
among the Protestant sects any central basis of unity 
seems to be entirely hopeless, This need is felt, and 
individually and even in public worship prayers are 
now largely offered that our present divisions may be 
healed. The activity of individuals is not limited 
to their prayers. It has shown itself in the creation 
of a literature on this subject, and in the creation of 
Christian unions and the like, both at home and 
abroad, In the line of literature some of the ablest 
writers have ventured their thoughts as to how such 
a union between Christians, as is so urgently de- 
manded, may be gained, 

Among these, no names stand out more prominent 
than those we have named above; and of these, as oc- 
cupying a central and unique position, Dr.Pusey stands 
first. To the Protestant world he has long been a the- 
ological leader, and his ownname has been given to the 
whole Tractarian movement toward the catholicity 
of the ancient Church, He is one who has gone up 





Jide, Contrary to the opinion of some, that he is a 





sequently to the Revolution, so jealous was the spirit 
of independence and equality that the terms service 


to the very battlements of the Roman Church and 
looked through the embrasures, and turned on his 
heel with no desire to join her ranks, We may, 
therefore, be supposed to know something of the 
Roman system, and, with his well-known charity of 
judgment, to interpret kindly all that is catholic in 
it and see the bearing of all that has been added de 


Romanizer in disguise, trying to commit the Anglican, 
Church, we think thet no manin that communion is 
b] 


* “An Eirenicon. In a letter to the author of ‘The Christian 
Year.’” By E. B. Pusey, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
12mo, pp. 395. 1866. 

“Christian Unity and its Restoration.” By John S, Dayen- 
port. The same. 12mo, pp. 119. 1866. 

‘““The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost; or, Reason and 
Revelation.” By Henry Edward, Archbishop of "Westminster, 
The same. 12mo, pp. 274. 1866, 


“A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. one his recent ‘ Eireni- 





Dr, Newman may say can never again be recciyed 
without distrust by a Protestant public, even when 
we may see no open reason for doubting him. — Ilis 
position, though we abundantly believe his entire 
conscientiousness (since no one can read his “ Apolo- 
gia” without such a conviction), gives a reason for 
suspicion which no honesty can ever after overcome, 
even among his former friends; and in this case he 
makes no advance toward unity, but only sets forth 
with his accustomed grace and skill and simplicity 
new reasons for staying where he is. Archbishop 
Manning falls into the same category with Dr. New- 
man. Ife will have no unity unless those outside of 
the Church of Rome concede everything, and swallow 
Romanism entire, which the English nation will never 
do. In addition to this, he seeks to show that the 
Roman system is the only bulwark against ration: 
alism and infidelity. Mr. Davenport’s werk on 
“Christian Unity and its Recovery” entitles him to 
mention here, and until you come to the special point 
of his book, has written with singular clearness of 
statement and breadth of view. We believe he was 
formerly a clergyman in the Episcopal Church, but is 
now‘an Irvingite. There is a right tone about his 
little treatise with which we are greatly pleased. It 
rivals, in some respects, the piety and kindly feeling 
of Dr. Pusey, but does not possess a tithe of his 
wonderful reach of learning. 

Coming now to the books themselves, the first 
which demands notice is Archbishop Manning's 
“'Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost; or, Reason 
and Revelation.” Any of these works we cannot 
criticise exhaustively for want of space, and we doubt 
if our readers would care to follow us if we did; but we 
shall briefly indicate what their peculiar significance 
and merit are. Dr. Manning’s book has two objects. 
It was written apparently to prove the infallibility of 
the Pope and cover the dogma of the immaculate 
conception, and, further, to present the Roman Church 
as the only refuge to which bewildered rationalists 
may turn for rest and peace. It is a singular book. 
With much that any Christian well grounded in the 
faith will say at once is the only true basis of our re- 
ligion and the only safe way of teaching or preserv- 
ing it, there is also a shocking want of impartiality, 
especially in his statements concerning the condition 
of the Anglican Church, and a good many unallow- 
able shiftings of argument. Te uses his logic to so 
shape Roman Catholic belief as to make pitfalls to 
catch Protestants in. is inferences are most elabor- 
ate and original,and he makes statements which are 
utterly false, which, in plain English, we must call de- 
liberate lies ; as, for instance, this on page 190: “ Be- 
fore the New Testament was collected and diffused, 
all the world recognized one pasior as chief over all, 
reigning in the place of Peter from his see in Rome.” 





con.’ By John Henry Newman, D.D. With an a endix, 
Pamphlet. New York; Lawrence Kehoe, 1866, = 


Asa specimen of his ingenious argumentation, take 
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the chapter on the relation of the Moly Ghost to the 


Church, in which, on the basis of sound doctrine, he 
attempts to prove the infallibility of the Pope and the 
power of the Church to develop new doctrine. Tis 
transitions are bold and plausible, and to a young 
mind the argument will at first seem perfectly con- 
vincing. 
may be called the full exercise of that rationalism in | 
the Church which le so piously denies to those who | 
think for themselves outside of it. 
is unsafe 


Tlence his book | 
and mischievous, 
treatise on the Ifoly Ghost, in the Church it is meant | 
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_in the earlier part with an answer to Dr. 
| Tfoly Ghost, or rather an explanation of the incon- | 
sistency of his theory with the actual history of the | 
Church, 


_ But this is only one side of the subject. 








| many cases, what is very far below the practical sys- 
tem encouraged at present everywhere in the Church 
| of Rome, taught in her name and with her authority 


‘I believe, aan declare de fide. 


Manning's 
| tea cchings concerning the temporal mission of the |; 


| 


| 


He re-| 
His method of treating his subject here | | marks, page 98: “ The Council of Trent laid dow n, in | | brought out are chiefly the attempts at’ union between 


| 
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| /~ 
; array of historical facts 


that he is unanswerable, and 
all who would resist the encroachments of Papa! 
authority, whether to promulgate new doctrine or to 
enforce unity through obedience, will thank him for 
| his work. It is thorough, but further than this brief 
nention we haye no time to enter, The other points 
ML. Du Pin and Archbishop Wake, and the broad 
catholic ground on which the Church of England 


,| Stands both towards the Protestant bodies, of which 
Apparently a Catholic | but which, on being questioned, no Roman Catholic, | Dr. Pusey speaks with the greatest kind1 


And yet, take not| towards the Greek 


ness, and 
and Roman communions. He 


to be anunanswerable argument why we all should go | ourselves only, but the general body of Englishmen | shows the true charatter of the Essay and Review 


over to Rome. Jlis virulence towards the Chureh of | 
England — no bounds, 
that one whose treatise on the “ Unity 
(written over “sie 
is yet in our 


of the Church” 
years ago when an Anelican) 
should entertain such bitter feel- 
ings towards the mother that bore and nurtured him. 
In changing his relations, he has truly} 1 
changed the spirit of his Christian life. His tone is 
far different from Dr. Newman’s. He misrepresents 
as it would seem no honest man could misrepresent 
the state of the English Church, and then argues on 
the basis of these partial statements. fis chapter on 
the relation of the Holy Ghost to the letter of Scrip- 
ture is unpardonable. If the whole volume were like 
the chapter on the relation of the Holy Ghost to 
human reason, there would be little to condemn, Its 


a 
hands, 


re ligious 


(and all Prebentets as well), whether instructed or | 


| becoming Roman Catholics. 
| Papal authority, it is not in itself (which would be a| 


if they submitted to has would enforce upon them 
that practical system.” The chief part of this prac- 
tical thinking and devotion is “that vast system as 
to the Blessed Virgin which to all of us has been the 
special ‘crux’ of the Roman system.” He then gives 
such an analysis of the growth and present state and 
future anticipations of the Marian idolatry as we 
have never before seen in print. It is a reply to this 
which makes up nearly the whole of Dr. Newman's 





statements are admirable; so is much of his introduc- 
tion; but when a prelate in any communion seeks to 
win adherents by misstating the position of others, 
and especially when he does it to forward Christian | 
unity, and in an argument against the infidelity of | 
the day, his work only brings to him disgrace ; his 
chickens come home to roost. The style, 
statements, the vigor and precision of expression, the 
occasional lhmor, as where he comments on Dr. Col- 
enso’s blunders 
history, are a 


s (page 174), and the vein of personal 
HW admirable; but in his arguments for 
adding to the faith, Protestants cannot go with him; 
and so far as Catholic teaching goes, he knows as well 
as we do that the Church of England, as Dr. Pusey 
shows triumphantly, has the same methods for the 
defense and proof of the faith that the Roman Church 
has. 

Dr. Puscy’s letter has the following heading: “The 
Church of England a Portion of Christ’s One Holy 
Catholic Church, and a Means of Restoring Visible 
Unity.” It is addressed to the author of “ The Chris- 
tian Year,” and was occasioned by the very kind of 
remarks from Dr, Manning which we have just al- 
luded to, so that from this quarter we are now to 
learn how unity may be secured. Dr. Pusey’s posi- 
tion will give hin a hearing by all parties, and 
hence what he may say has great importance. He 
writes, too, with that charitable breadth of statement, 
that spirit of candor and fairness, which is impera- 
tively demanded by such a subject. Ie has no party 
to support, unless you say he is determined to uphold 
the Church of England. Ilis purpose is rather to 
harmonize the communions that retain the apos- 
tolical succession by showing how much they have in 
common, The bearing of his letter, of course, is 
chiefly toward the Roman system; and he seeks to 
show that behind the practical system which comes 
in between the people and their solid belief there is 
a substantial agreement between the Roman and 
Anglican churches as to the chief points in theology, 
so that on this point which is the most essential there 
is no reason why the moderate theologians on either 
side could not bring about a truce and union, This 
is all done in the utmost kindliness of feeling. The 
Greek, Roman, and English churehes are all com- 
pared, and their slight differences in respect of the 
holding of the ancient and catholic faith are noted 
with a loving hand. On pages 26 to 29 the com- 
parison of the Roman and Anglican faith is admir- 
able, and stich a passage does much to cultivate the 
spirit of unity. Then other common ground is 
brought into view, and the earlier Roman Church 
is shown to be in substantial agreement with the 
Anglican. But gradually there is a shading off. He 
goes up to the line; he goes as far as the division of 
the East and West, and there the Roman branch be- 
gins a career of development in which no catholic 
Christian can follow. The work is largely taken up 


the clear | 





Ir, Pusey’s way of putting the case is 
overwhelming in its force. 
Dr. Newman hastens to the rescue, nor that he brings 

| to bear all his reading and his rare dialectic powers 

| upon anargument in defense of the worship ef “Our | 

Lady.” Whatever Dr. Newman writes is sure to be! 

read ; 


new strength and brilliancy to culture. 
gia” 
also one of the most sad and painful. Ilis argument 
thetic, kindly sincerity of his 
ries his reader away with him. 
fascination, 


“ Apologia.” He car- 
It is an intellectual 
It isthe power of genius. Dr. Newman 
is both a poct and a theologian, and his reply to 
Dr. Pusey seemed also overwhelming. We have felt 
the spell of his argument. It is magnificent, but, at 
the same time, it is suspicious. It lures you beyond 
truth. Dr. Pusey, on his side, is cumulative, strong, 
devout; Dr. Newman is simple, imaginative, pathetic, | 
winning. 


then the fathers are brought in to complete the proof. 
Eve brought the fall; Mary brought the restoration. 
He neglects to show that, by the fathers, Eve is al- 


not see that to make his analogy complete and, there- 


argument, Eve should be the mother of Adam. This 
destroys his argument from the Bible; and when you 
take into account the silence of Scripture in regard 
to the Virgin and the childhood of Jesus, and the 
prominence which is everywhere given to the sacri- 
ficial work of Christ, a Protestant or an ordinary 
Christian can see in the whole system nothing but a 
devout Mariolatry, which hides Christ from the hu- 
man heart. That the system does not do this Dr. 
Newman affirms; but he enters a mournful protest 
against the evil which does and may come from the 
manuals of devotion which the Marian devotees use, 
though he disowns their theological bearing because 
they are expressions of devout fecling. The whole 
development of the worship of the Virgin shows a 
certain tendency of the human mind to make a car- 
nal God. Many Protestants strip Jesus of his divin- 
ity, and then worship his humanity; Romanists in- 
vest the Virgin with celestial graces and powers and 
worship her, and the celibacy of the priests does not 
decrease the devotion, 

Now this is the practical system which turns men 
from the Church of Rome and sends Protestants to 
the extreme of excluding the Virgin from the calen- 
dar. But it is not all, The infallibility of the Pope 
is another; and this Dr. Pusey explains with such an 








for the Virgin has all the point and freshness and pa- | 
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for he is one of the few writers whose style | 


ways considered a type of the Church, and he does} 


fore, his primary proof from Scripture a basis of | 


Tt seems astonishing | not instructed, it will be of this as yet icaietiaiah| 
body of practical belicf that they will be thinking | 
when they speak of our ‘reformed ’ Church, or against t | but his “ Eirenicon” has an independent authority as 
If they speak against | 
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storm, and, with no unkiadness towards any, holds 
out the dive: branch of union to all. 
Of course, Dr. Pusey speaks but 


a3 a single man; 


the culmination of the Tractarian movement and as 
the expression of perhaps tlie best judge 
natter,of indifference), but as an authority which, | scholar in the a n 
tian unity 


and the ripest 
sh Church on the subject of Chris- 
is work is temperate, candid, liberal. 





There is aalbind of the narrowness of mere Protestant 


evangelicalism, nothing of the pharisaical reserve and 
self-esteem of Romanism. Dr. 
fail in bringing 


Pusey will probably 
about a union between the Greek, 


Latin, and English churches, but his “ Eirenicon” 


will do, nevertheless, a great work. Whatis specially 


needed among Christians is more knowledge of each 
other. 
“Letter to the Rey. E. B. Pusey, D.D., on his recent | respect ; and especially will Dr. Puse 
| Eirenicon,.” 


These three books will all do ngees in this 
3 help to dis- 


sipate the illiterate bigot Church of 


ainst the 





ry 


We do not wonder that | Rome, and to discriminate between what is catholic 


in her and what has been added by the invention of 
man to the ancient faith, It shows that the labor 
and progress for Christian unity have accomplished 
something when the ablest men of the day take it ‘up 
and treatit exhaustively. It will not harm the Chris- 





alone will command readers, and age has only given | tian union socicties in our own country to study up 
Ilis “ Apolo- | their subject by the aid of Pusey, Manning, Newman, 
is one of the raciest books of the day, as it is| and Davenport before they go further. 


Mr. Davenport’s book, so excellent and really a 
contribution of value to the Giscussion, goes to show 
that the subject of Christian unity is past praying for, 
and can only be accomplished by a new apostleship 
and dispensation of divine power. Will such be 
given? We believe it was predicted some years ago 
that it was to come, and that it came, but it was 
short of divine infallibility. Will there be another ? 
Mr. Davenport does not tell us. 

This whole subject of Christian unity is one which 
is to command more and move the attention of the 


He shows you how the worship of Mary | | best and most devout Christian thinkers of our time, 
has grown up, and, as it were, makes out his case, | but whether any labor or means, short of a new Pen- 
He founds the whole on an analogy between Eye, the | tecost, can reunite Christendom we very much doubt. 
mother of man, and Mary, the mother of God; and | It is a subject very near the heart of every Christian ; 


but when steps are taken toward harmony human 
differences always come to the surface and keep us 
apart, The course of development in the Church 
seems to point out that Protestantism cannot reunite 
divided communions, nor can Romanism except by 
absorption ; and we are driven to look, therefore, with 
some hope to the principles which are the basis of 
the Anglican Church as a means to visible unity. 
J. H. W. 
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“ Campaigns of « 1 Non-Combatant and His Romaunt 

Abroad during the War.” By George Alfred Towns- 

end, Blelock & Co., New York. 1866, Me 568. 

Mr. Georcr ALFRED TOWNSEND Was & war corre- 
spondent, but by no means one of the Jefferson Brick 
genus. In the volume before us he has collated sey- 
eral magazine articles on America written by him 
while he was in England in 1863, a few letters from 
the field which he contributed to the daily press, and 
sundry observations of his own on men and things in 
general, including the statement, made more than 
once, that he is at this time twenty- -fiye years of age. 
Despite the vein of egotism, which is quite percept- 
ible, the book is very readable, perhaps more so on 
this very account than it might otherwise be. He 
not only tells the reader what he saw, but how he 
saw it. Mr. Townsend particularly excels in descrip- 
ions; here his fancy has full play, and ofttimes sports 
jn uk attractive style. Sentiment clothed in a pic- 
turesque style is as natural to him asqu otations from 
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the classics are to Senator Sumner. Moreover, he has | 
a keen appreciation of the ludicrous, though not al- 
ways able to express it in words that tell on the | 
reader’s mind. For example, the chapter relating his 
first efforts in journalism is a wretched attempt at | 
humor, while that containing the account of his first 

appearance in England as a lecturer sparkles with 

humor, though far less pretentious in this respect than 

the former. 

On the whole, Mr. Townsend has given us quite an 
entertaining volume. We have seldom read anything 
of its kind that is half so pleasing to while away a 
spare hour. It is free from all attempts at philoso- 
phizing, which we regard as a great point in his 
favor, and, on the other hand, enough sentiment is 
interspersed throughout it to relieve it of the charge 
of being nothing but acollection of bald descriptions. | 
For his sake we wish that it were printed on better | 
paper and more care had been taken with the press- | 
work; the book lacks anindex, too. However, these | 
considerations are of small account so long as the 
subject-matter is so readable. 





“ Cherry and Violet: A Tale of the Great Plague.” 
By the author of “Mary Powell.” M. W. Dodd, 
New York. 1866. Pp. 239. 

SrxcE the appearance of that most captivating 
book, “The Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily,” several attempts have been made to write as 
popular versions of important periods in history as 
was that of the Protestant Reformation in Germany. 
The field is a dangerous one. Who ventures upon it | 
has the alternative of full success or downright fail- 
ure. There is no middle ground to be looked for, 
Apparently realizing this, the author of “ Cherry and 
Violet” has undertaken to write, under the guise of 
an autobiography, an account of the ravages of the 
great plague in London in the seventeenth century. 
The story is told by Cherry, the only child of Peter 
Curling, whose shop on the east side of London 
Bridge bore the following inscription : 

“Peter Curling sells all sorts of hair, curled or un 
curled, roses, braids, cauls, ribbons, weaving, sewing- 
silk, cards, and blocks, together with combs, crisping- 


pins, perfumery, and all other goods made use of by 
tonsors and hair-dressers, at the lowest prices.” 














Peter is described as being “ever most lovely, of a 
sweet temper, shrewd observance, stout heart, and 
lively wit.” His wife was “naturally of a high 
spirit, which had been broug’t under curb by di- 
vine grace. She was kind and obliging to all; stir- 
ring and thrifty, yet not niggardly; soft-hearted to 
the poor, of wonderful propriety, without the least 
priggishness, loved by her frien:1s, and especially in 
her own family.” The other members of the house- 
hold were, Mark, an apprentice and cousin of Cherry, 
Master Blower, a lodger, and Dotly, the cook. A few 
weeks after Cherry’s birth a family at the north end of 
the bridge were burned out, and obtained ghelter under 
Peter Curling’s roof. They had an infant, too, which 
was laid in the cradle with Cherry and bore the name 
of Violet Armytage; the attachment which sprang 
up between the two children continued through their 
lives, and their names give the title to the book. 

At this time the contest between the Cavaliers and 
the Roundheads was at its hight. Cromwell was in 
power, but his tenure upon his oflice was precarious. 
This state of affairs is so piquantly referred to by the 
author that we quote the passage entire: 

“About this time my father’s trade had a short but 
surprising impetus, which, as he said to my mother, 
* was but the flaring up of a candle in the socket just 
before it goes out.’ Cropped heads and long curls being 
now the signs of different parties, and the Roundheads 
having the uppermost, numerous persons that had hith- 
erto been vain enough of their long and graceful tresses, 
which brought no small gain to the hair-dressers, were 
now anxious to be shorn as close as French poodles, for 
fear of getting into scrapes with the reigning power. 
And as, like the sheep after shearing, they left their 
fleeces behind them, which were in many cases exceed- 
ing valuable, my father and Mark were busied from 
morning to night in washing, baking, and weaving beau- 


tiful sets of hair, which were carefully reserved for future 
occasions. 

“* For you will see,’ quoth my father, ‘ there will soon- 
er or later be a reaction; J may not live to see it, but 
you youngsters will. People will be tired of puritanism 
and rebellion some of these days, and then the old state 
of things will come back; and the croppies will be 
ashamed of their stubble heads as the Cavaliers are of 
their lovelocks now; and, as hair won’t grow as fast as 
green peas, they will then be constrained to wear wigs, 
#nd then will come a rare time for the barbers |’ Every 


word of which, like so many other of his prophesyings 
and presages, in due season proved strictly true! 

“ Meantime, though this fury for cropping filled the 
till as long as there was any long hair to cut off, yet, this 
being presently done, a great stagnation of business en- 
sued ; for, whereas the curled locks had required con- 
stant curling, brushing, and trimming, the round heads 
were easily kept short, and brought only pence where the 
others had brought shillings. My father kept his hair 
long to the last ; and to express his opinion of the times, 
so as e’en they who ran might read, he set up two wax- 


en effigies in his window, not merely heads, but half). 


lengths—the one representing an exceedingly comely 
and handsome young man (very much like my cousin 
Mark), with long, fair tresses most beautifully crimped 
falling over his Vandyke collar and black velvet coat ; 
the other with as red a nose as old Noll, close cropped, 
so as to show his large ears sticking out on each side. 
And to make the satire more pungent, the Roundhead 
made as though pointing to the Cavalier, with a small 
label superscribed, ‘See what I was! ’—and the Cavalier, 
with a look of silent disgust, was signing at the Round- 
head, and saying, ‘See what I shall be!’” 


Not many years afterward, on a spring morning, 
the people of London were startled by the strange 
appearance of the clouds, which nearly every one re- 
garded as portentous of some important occurrence. 
As spring advanced, the plague appeared. Those 
who had the means fled from the city, and only those 
remained within it who could not get away. The 
disease, however, did not attack those living on the 
bridge. One morning Cherry’s father announced 
that he was going out for an hour or two. But he 
did not return at the appointed time. Day after day 
Cherry watched for him until, worn out with watch- 
ing, she ventured into the city in search of him, 
Meeting with no success, she returned home stricken 
with the dreadful epidemic. By the careful nursing 
of Violet she recovered, and again ventured into the 
city, this time to see Master Blower. She found a 
watchman asleep on the steps of the master’s house, 
and passing by him stepped within. But we will let 
her tell the story in her own words, as it portrays the 
condition of London during the prevalence of the 
epidemic : 


“So I stepped lightly past the watchman and into the 
house ; the first thing within the threshold was a can of 
milk, turned quite sour, which showed how long it must 
have stood without anybody’s being able to fetch it. I 
closed the door softly after me, and went into all the 
ground-floor rooms ; they were empty and close-shuttered ; 
the motes dancing in the sunbeams that came through 
the round holes in the shutters. Then I went softly up- 
stairs, and looked timidly into one or two chambers, not 
knowing what ghastly sight I might chance upon; but 
they were tenantless. As I stood at pause in the midst 
of them, which was a sitting room, and had one or two 
chairs out of their places, as if it had been never set to 
rights since it was last in occupation, I was startled by 
hearing a man in the room beyond giving a loud, pro- 
longed yawn, as though he were saying, ‘Ho, ho, ho, ho, 

um!’ Then all was silent again; I thought it must be 
Master Blower, and went forward, but paused with my 
hand on the lock. Then I thought I heard a murmuring 
voice within ; and, softly opening the door and looking in, 
perceived a great four-post bed with dark green curtains 
drawn close all round it, standing in the midst of a dark 
oaken floor that had not been beeswaxed recently enough 
to be slippery. ‘Two or three tall, straight-backed chairs 
stood about ; a hat upon one, a boot upon another, quite 
in the style of Master Blower; and close to the bed was 
a table, with jugs, cups, and vials, and a night-lamp 
still burning, though ’twas broad day. The shutters also 
were partially shut, admitting only one long stream of 
slanting light over against the bed ; but whether any one 
were in the bed I could not at first make out, for all was 
as still as death. Presently, however, from within the 
curtains,came a somewhat thick voice, exclaiming, ‘O 
Lord, my heart is ready, my heart is ready! I will sing 
and give praise with the best member that I have! 
Awake, lute and harp! I myself will awake right early !’ 

i Here the dear good man fell a-coughing, as if some- 
thing stuck in his throat; and I, tiptoeing up to the bed- 
side, withdrew the curtains, and softly said, ‘ Master 
Blower ! 

“Never shall I forget my first sight of him! There 
he lay on his back, with everything quite clean and fresh 
about him, not routed and tumbled as most men’s would 
have been, but as smooth as if just mangled ; his head 
without e’er a nightcap, lying straight on his pillow, his 
face the mirror of composedness and peaceification, and 
his great brown eyes, glowing with some steady not 
feverish light, turning slowly round upon me, as if fresh 
from beholding some beatific, solemnifying sight. 

“« Why, Cherry,’ says he, looking much pleased, ‘ are 
yOu come to look on me beforeI die? I thought I had 
taken my last sight of all below,’ and reaching out his 
hand to me from under the bed-clothes, I was shocked to 
— how it was wasted: every knuckle a perfect 

nob. 

“*Don’t touch me!’ cries he, plucking it away again, 
and burying it out of sight—‘I forgot you hadn’t had 
the plague. What a selfish fellow lam! How is your 
dear father, Cherry ? 

“T could not withhold myself from weeping, and was 
unable to answer. 

““* Ah, I see how it is,’ says he, kindly ; ‘poor Cherry ! 
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it to heart "—I heard a voice say, “ Write: blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, 
for they rest from their labors.” I shall see him 
before you will, Cherry. Go home, child, go home ; 

this air is fraught with danger.’ 

“T said, ‘I am not afraid of it, sir, 1 would rather stay 
awhile with you.’ 

“« Well, then,’ said he, ‘just give me a drink of water, 
or anything liquid you can find ; for I have had nothing 
but what I could help myself to these twenty-four hours. 
My throat is so bad I cannot swallow anything solid . . 
Oh! oh—’ And as he held back his throat to drink, 
I noticed the plague swellings.” 

Cherry’s father having gone she knew not whither, 
and her mother having been dead many years, she 
felt no compunctions in taking care of the good min- 
ister, In time he recovered and was removed to his 
brother's house in the country, whither his good 
nurse subsequently went on a visit. The reader is 
not surprised to learn that Cherry Curling became 
Mistress Blower, and that she speaks the truth in 
these words which close the book : 

“He [Master Blower] says that I am his best counsel- 
or, his dearest friend, his pleasantest companion, his dar- 
ling Cherry! Yes, he calls me and I believe he thinks 
me all this; and as for my being happy in him—I should 
think so, indeed ! 

Such in brief is the story told by Cherry. The 
minor characters in the book we have ignored in this 
digest, as they attract but little attention, being ob- 
viously introduced simply to relieve what otherwise 
would be tameness. Throughout the style is agree- 
able, though the language is not always in keeping 
with the character of the narrative, which assumes to 
be told by a simple uneducated girl. Both printer 
and binder have done all in their power to make the 
book outwardly attractive, though we notice an un- 
pardonable blunder of the former on page 110, As 
a whole, this is one of the most pleasing volumes 
that we have read since the appearance of “The 
Schénberg-Cotta Family.” The author is Miss Man- 
ning, of England, who, judging from the book be- 
fore us, has before her a brilliant literary career. 





VITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


Mr. T. B. Pererson, of Philadelphia, has a faculty of 
re-baptizing the names of some of the novels which he 
publishes which must sadly perplex some of their readers. 
His last list contains two or three such transmogrifica- 
tions, as “The Brigand; or, The Demon of the North,” 
by Victor Hugo, which we take to be that author's “ Hans 
of Iceland ;” and “The Man of the World,” by William 
North, of which we can make nothing. The present 
writer knew Mr. North from his arrival in this country 
down to the period of his death, which took place by his 
own hand some ten or twelve years since, but he has no 
recollection of any such work from his pen. He published 
in England a novel jeering at the Disraeli school of fic- 
tion, entitled “ Anti-Coningsby,” and left in press here, at 
the time of his death, a wild sort of biography, ‘‘ The 
Slave of the Lamp.” Which of these works is Mr. Peter- 
son's “ Man of the World” we leave the reader to dis- 
cover. 

CamBrivcor, Mass. 
To THE Epitor or THE RounD TABLE: 

Dear Sir: The allusion in the stanza of Tennyson’s 
quoted by your Princeton “Inquirer” is to Margaret 
Roper, daughter of Sir Thomas More. He will find the 
story in any life of More, or in Stanley's “Noble Deeds 
of Women,” published in one of Bohn’s library series. 

Can “Inquirer,” or anybody else, tell me who is re- 
ferred to in “'The Princess” as 

——" St. Something—I forget her name— 
Her that talked down the fifty wisest men ?”’ 
And who the poet is, in the first stanza of “In Memoriam,” 
‘* who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-#tones 
Of their dead selves to higher things ¥” 

One query more while I am in this inquisitive mood: 
What is the answer to the following Latin enigma, which 
I first saw in Duyckinck’s “ Literary World,” some ten 
years or more ago? 


Homo in Hispaniam 

Natura naturam 

Vitium visum. R. 

AN original manuscript copy of “The Star-Spangled 

Banner” is, or was lately, on exhibition in the window of 
Messrs. Philp & Soloman’s bookstore, in Washington. 
It was presented by the writer, Mr. Francis 8. Key, to 
the late James Maher, who was for over thirty years the 
gardener of the White House. As the text differs a little 











poor Cherry! “ the righteous perish and no man layeth 


from the one we are accustomed to read and sing, we 
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give it below with the variations of Griswold and Dana. 
The expression, “his foul footstep’s pollution,” refers to 
a British officer who boasted in the hearing of Mr. Key 
that_Fort McHenry would soon be reduced, a mistaken 
prophesy, which the latter recalled after the bombard. 
ment when he looked down upon the blood-stained deck 
of the vessel in which he was confined. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 

O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the clouds of the 

Sight, (1) 

O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming ? 
And the rocket’s red glare—the bombs bursting in air— 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there ; 
O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the !and of the free and the home of the brave ? 


On that shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering stcep, 
As it fitfully btows, half (2) conceals, half (2) discloses ? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected, now shines on (3) the stream. 

‘Tis the star-spangled banner—O long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


And where is the foe that (4) so vauntingly swore 
That (5) the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 
A home and a country should (6) leave us no more ? 
This (7) blood has washed out Aés (8) foul footstep’s pollution. 
No refuge could save the hircling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave. 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


O, thus be it ever! when freemen (9) shall stand 
Between their (10) loved homes and the war's desolation. 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heay’n rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserv'd us a nation. 
Then conquer we must when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, In God is our trust. 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
For Mr. Jas. Maher, of Washington city, from 
WASHINGTON, June 7, 1842, F. S. Key. 
THE fifth volume of Roorbach’s “ Bibliotheca Ameri- 
cana,” a catalogue of American publications from the 1st 
of January, 1861, to the 1st of January, 1866, is ready for 
the hands of the printer. Such of the trade as have not 
sent to Mr. Roorbach their catalogues and trade-lists are 
requested to do so, with corrections of prices, etc., that 
his work may be as perfect as possible. Mr. Roorbach’s 
address is box 3,410, post-office, New York. 


Mr. W. GILMorE SimMs, whom we announced some 
time since as engaged in the collection of materials for a 
volume of “Southern Poems and Ballads of the War,” 
has that work nearly ready for the press. A late num- 
ber of the Charleston Courier devotes a column to it in 
advance, from which we copy a paragraph or two. Speak, 
ing of the dissatisfaction which the book may possibly 
occasion among the southern singers not deemed worthy 
to share its pages, the writer says : 


“But we did not look for. the objection which has been 
urged by one at least of the leading northern journals 
that such a collection was calculated to do much harm 
by keeping up a feeling of sectional antagonism. We 
did not think it possible that any cultivated or liberal 
mind could so far misunderstand human nature and mis- 
interpret the editor’s motive. We are willing to believe 
that no malice lies under the suggestion, and that the 
paragraph was penned in that idle mood which makes 
men sometimes throw firebrands without meaning delib- 
erate mischief.” 


He then speaks of the feelings of the southern people 
in reference to the terrible struggle through which they 
have passed, and which they cannot, of course, forget, 
and adds: 


“Something is to be pardoned to a brave people utter- 
ly overwhelmed. May they not at least be permitted, 
without charge of disaffection, to nurture the heroic sen- 
timent which made their fathers free? None but a cra- 
ven would forbid his vanquished foe the cheap privilege 
of recounting his deeds of valor or endurance on a lost 
field. And he who has answered every bugle call, who 
has sprung to the saddle at its first summons, and follow- 
ed its thrilling notes in the headlong charge and the des- 
perate rally, amid wavering pennons and drifting plumes 
and sharp saber strokes, may well hope that its long- 
drawn wail will marshal him with masterless steed and 
empty saddle and sword reversed, when his last fight is 
finished. * 

“Such a volume as this collection promises to be is per- 
haps the best, the only, history permitted to us. Not to 
the conquered does it usually belong® to tell the story of 
their struggle ; but this cotemporaneous record, fresh 
from the heart, will mark each phase of the contest with 
peculiar emphasis, and speak with significant and unmis- 
takable accents, the hope, the courage, the desire, the 
foreboding, the despair that animated it. The South has 





1. “Perilous fight."—Griswold 7%. “ Their.’ — Griswold—Dana. 
—Dana. Common version. Common version. 

2. “ Now.”—Dana. 8. Their.” —.Griswold—Dana. 

8. “ O’er.”"—Several versions. Common version. 

4.“‘Band who.” —Griswold— 9. “* Freeman.”"—Griswold. 
Dana. 10. “Our.” — Griswold — Dana. 

5. “Mid.” —Griswold—Dana, 


Jymmon yersion. 
6, “ They'd.” —Griswold, - 
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nothing to be ashamed of; the North may feel a just 
pride in the valor and heroism of our own as well as 
their race. For if we are to have a common history and 
a common destiny hereafter, it is well that each should 
feel them to be linked with those who will not bring dis- 
grace on the common name. In such a book, rightly 
read, there is to be found the key to great social and 
national problems. There can be nothing to irritate, as 
there should be nothing to offend, in its pages. It will 
illustrate a past full of noble feeling and lofty self-sacri- 
fice and splendid achievement ; it will give promise of a 
future no less earnest and grand. Whatever of sectional 
bitterness it may display belongs, we should remember, 
to the hour; whatever high qualities of character it dis- 
closes are a perpetual inheritance and possession. It 
may indicate a lack of culture and of clevated art; it 
will betray, we are sure, no lack of manhood. If we are 
not ashamed of what we have done, we need feel no 
mortification at its stammering recital. And with this 
avowal, that between the ‘has been’ and the ‘to be’ an 
impassable gulf is stretched, we await with confidence 
the result of this attempt to secure a hearing for our 
southern muse. We are sure that in the hands of the 
corypheus of southern literature she will not suffer any 
loss of her native sweetness or dignity.” 

Whether the South should, or should not, be ashamed 
of what she has done, is a question which every northern 
man has already decided for himsclf. As regards Mr. 
Simms’s collection, we hope when it appears it will be 
judged for what it is, not for what we might like to have 
it. For our own part we hold that poetry is one thing 
and politics another, and we shall judge the first, if there 
be any in the volume, without reference to the last, with 
which, we promise in advance, we shall not agree. Let 
the battle rage as it willin legislation, it is time, and 
more than time, that it ceased in literature. We pro- 
pose, therefore, to bury the hatchet and wash off the war- 
paint. 


A RELIGIOUS work of some repute, published last 
autumn in England, under the title of “ Ecce Homo,” is 
announced, we see, for publication here by three differ. 
ent houses—two in Boston and one in this city. Messrs. 
Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have also nearly ready 
a supply of the English edition. 


Messrs. WALKER, FULLER & Co., of Boston, are pub- 
lishing, by subscription, a “ History of Massachusetts in 
the Rebellion.” 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons will remove on 
the 1st of May from their present location, 129 Grand 
Street, to 416 Broome Street, corner of Elm Street. 


A NEW series of the “ American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences” is about to appear in Philadelphia, under the 
editorship of Dr.Isaac Hays. The publisheris Mr. Henry 
C. Lea. 


FOREIGN. 

A WRITER in “ Notes and Queries” gossips concerning 
Mr. Tennyson’s first volume, “ Poems by Two Brothers,” 
the brother in question being the Rev. Charles Turner, 
and traces several parallels between these juvenile pro- 
ductions and the laureate’s maturer works. In thecourse 
of his paper he speaks of the poem of “ Timbuctoo,” 
which took the prize for English verse at Cambridge in 
1829 (two years after the publication of the volume just 
mentioned), and of which the Atheneum, of July 22 in 
that year, declared that it indicated first-rate poetical 
talent, and would have done honor to any man that ever 
wrote. As Mr. Tennyson has not thought fit to preserve 
it in the collected edition of his writings, we reprint it be- 
low from “ Cambridge Prize Poems,” a collection of Eng- 
lish poems which have obtained the chancellor’s gold 
medal from 1813 to 1839, and which contains, besides 
the laureate’s effort, poems by Whewell, the late master 
of Trinity, Macaulay, Praed, Bulwer, and Kinglake. 
“Timbuctoo” is a remarkable performance for a boy of 
nineteen, though hardly worthy of the praise bestowed 
upon it by the Atheneum. It shows, we think, traces of 
Milton, Shelley, Wordsworth, and Byron, noticeably of 
the first, whose inversions and tricks of language the 
young singer reproduced, without concealing his own 
originality. Of this, however, the reader will judge for 


himself: 
TIMBUCTOO. 

* Deep in that lion-haunted inland lies 

A mystic city, goal of high emprise.”"—CHAPMAN. 
I stood upom the mountain which o’erlooks 
The narrow seas, whose rapid interval 
Parts Afric from green Europe, when the sun 
Had fall’n below th’ Atlantic, and above 
The silent heavens were blench’d with faery light, 
Uncertain whether faery light or cloud, 
Flowing southward, and the chasms of deep, deep blue 
Slumber’d unfathomable, and the stars 
Were flooded over with clear glory and pale. 
I gazed upon the sheeny coast beyond, 
There where the giant of old time infix’d 
The limits of his prowess, pillars high 
Long time erased from earth; even as the sea 





When weary of wild inroad buildeth up 
Huge mounds whereby to stay bis yeasty waves. 
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And much I mused on legends quaint and old 
Which whilome won the hearts of all on earth 
Toward their brightness, ev’n as flame draws air ; 
But had their being in the heart of man 
As air is th’ life of flame; and thou wert then 
A center’d glory-circled memory, 
Divinest Atalantis, whom the waves 
Have buried deep, and thou of later name, 
Imperial Eldorado, roof ’d with gold ; 
Shadows to which, despite all shocks of change, 
All onset of capricious accident, 
Men clung with yearning hope which would not die. 
As when in some great city where the walls 
Shake, and the streets, with ghastly faces throng’d, 
Do utter forth a subterranean voice, 
Among the inner columns far retired 
At midnight, in the lone Acropolis, 
Before the awful gerlius of the place 
Kneeis the pale priestess in deep faith, the while 
Above her head the weak lamp dips and winks 
Unto the fearful summoning without ; 
Natheless she ever clasps the marble knees, 
Bathes the cold hand with tears, and gazeth on 
Those eyes which wear no light but that wherewith 
Her phantasy informs them. 
Where are ye, 
Thrones of the western wave, fair islands green? 
Where are your moonlight halls, your cedarn glooms, 
The blossoming abysses of your hills ? 
Your flowering capes, and your gold-sanded bays 
Blown round with happy airs of odorous winds ? 
Where are the infinite ways which, seraph-trod, 
Wound thro’ your great Elysian solitudes, 
Whose lowest deeps were, as with visible love, 
Fill’d with divine effulgence, circumfused, 
Flowing between the clear and polish’d stems, 
And ever circling round their emerald cones 
In coronals and glories, such as gird 
The unfading foreheads of the saints in heaven ? 
For nothing visible, they say, had birth 
In that blest ground, but it was play’d about 
With its peculiar glory. Then I raised 
My voice and cried, ‘‘ Wide Afric, doth thy sun 
Lighten, thy hills enfold a city as fair 
As those which starr’d the night o’ the elder world ? 
Or is the rumor of thy Timbuctoo 
A dream as frail as those of ancient time ?” 
A curve of whitening, flashing, ebbing light! 
A rustling of white wings! the bright descent 
Of a young seraph! and he stood beside me 
There on the ridge, and look’d into my face 
With his unutterable, shining orbs. 
So that with hasty motion I did vail 
My vision with both hands, and saw before me 
Such color’d spots as dance athwart the eyes 
Of those that gaze upon the noonday sun. 
Girt with a zone of flashing gold beneath 
His breast, and compass’d round about his brow 
With triple arch of ever-changing bows, 
And circled with the glory of living light 
And alternation of all hues, he stood. 
‘*Q child of man, why muse you here alone, 
Upon the mountain, on the dreams of old 
Which fill’d the carth with passing loveliness, 
Which flung strange musicon the howling winds, 
And odors rapt from remote Paradise ? 
Thy sense is clogg’d with dull mortality ; 
Thy spirit fetter’d with the bond of clay : 
Open thine eyes and see.” 
I look’d, but not 
Upon his face, for it was wonderful 
With its exceeding brightness, and the light 
Of the great angel mind which look’d from out 
The starry glowing of his restless eyes. 
I felt my soul grow mighty, and my spirit 
With supernatural excitation bound 
Within me, and my mental eye grew large 
With such a vast circumference of thought, 
That in my vanity I seemed to stand 
Upon the outward verge and bound alone 
Of full beatitude. Each failing sense, 
As with a momentary flash of light, 
Grew thrillingly distinct and keen. Isaw 
The smallest grain that dappled the dark earth, 
The indistinctest atom in deep air, 
The moon’s white cities, and the opal width 
Of her small glowing lakes, her silver hights 
Unvisited with dew of vagrant cloud, 
And the unsounded, undescended depth 
Of her black hollows. The clear galaxy 
Shorn of its hoary luster, wonderful, 
Distinct and vivid with sharp points of light, 
Blaze within blaze, an unimagin’d depth 
And harmony of planet-girded suns 
And moon-encircled planets, wheel in wheel, 
Arch’d the wan sapphire. Nay—the hum of men, 
Or other things,talking in unknown tongues, 
And notes of busy life in distant worlds 
Beat like a far wave on my anxious ear. 
A maze of piercing, trackless, thrilling thoughts, 
Involving and embracing each with each, 
Rapid as fire, inextricably link’d, 
Expanding momently with every sight 
And sound which struck the palpitating sense, 
The issue of strong impulse, hurried through 
The riven rapt brain; as when in some large lake 
From pressure of descendant crags, which lapse 
Disjointed, crumbling from their parent slope oc 
At slender interval, the level calm 
Is ridg’d with restless and increasing spheres 
Which break upon each other, each th’ effect 
Of separate impulse, but more fleet and strong 
Than its precursor, till the eye in vain 
Amid the wild unrest of swimming shade 
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Dappled with hollow and alternaie rise 
Of interpenetrated arc, would scan 
Definite ronad. 

I know not if I shape 
These things with accurate similitude 
From visible objects, for but dimly now, 
Legs vivid than a half-forgottem dream, 
The memory of that mental excellence 
Comes o’er me, and it may be I eatwine 
The indecision of my present mind 
With its past clearness, yet it seems to me 
As even then the torrent of quick thought 
Absorbed me from the nature of itself 
With its own fleetness. Where is he, that borne 
Adown the sloping of an arrowy stream, 
Could link his shaliop to the flecting edge, 
And muse midway with philosophic calm 
Upon the wondrous laws which regulate 
The fierceness of the bounding clement? 

My thoughts which long had grovel'd in the slime 
Of this dull world, like dusky worms which house 
Beneath unshaken waters, but at once 
Upon some earth-awakening day of Spring 
Do pass from gloom to glory, and aloft 
Winnow the purple, bearing on both sides 
Double display of star-lit wings, which burn 
Fan-like and fibered with intensest bloom ; 
Ev’n so my thoughts, erewhile so low, now felt 
Unutterable buoyancy and strength 
To bear them upward through the trackless fields 
Of undefin’d existence far and free. 

Then first within the South methonght I saw 
A wilderness of spires, and crystal pile 
Of rampart puon rampart, dome on dome, 
Iilimitable range of battlement 
On battlement, and the Imperial hight 
Of canopy o’ercanopied. 

3chind 
In diamond light upsprung the dazzling peaks 
Of Pyramids, as far surpassing earth's 
As heaven than earth is fairer. Each aloft 
Upon his narrow’d emience bore globes 
Of wheeling suns, or stars, or semblances 
Of cither, showering circular abyss 
Of radiance. But the glory of the place 
Stood ont a pillar’d front of burnished gold, 
Interminably high, if gold it were 
Or metal more ethereal, and beneath 
Two doors of blinding brillianeec, where no gaze 
Might rest, stood open, and the eye could scan, 


Through length of porch and valve and boundless hall, 


-art of a throne of fiery flame, wherefrom 
The snowy skirting of a garment hung, 
And glimpse of multitudes of multitudes 
That minister’d around it—if I saw 
These things distinctly, for my human brain 
Stagger’d beneath the vision, and thick night 
Came down upon my eyelids, ané I fell. 

With ministering hand he raised me up: 
Then with a mournful and ineffable smile, 
Which but to look on for a moment fill’d 
My eyes with irresistible sweet tears, 
In accents of majestic melody, 
Like a swoln river's gushings in still night 
Mingled with floating music, thus he spake: 

“ There is no mightier Spirit than I to sway 
The heart of man: and teach him to attain 
By shadowing forth the Unattainable ; 
And step by step to scale that mighty stair 
Whose landing-place is wrapt about with clouds 
Of glory of heaven.* With earliest light of Spring, 
And in the glow of sallow Summertida, 
Andin red Autumn when the winds are wild 
With gambols, and when full-voiced Winter roofs 
The headland with inviolate white snow, 
I play about his heart a thousand ways, 
Visit his eyes with visions, and his ears 
With harmonies of wind and wave and wooed, 
—Of winds which tell of waters, and of waters 
Betraying the close kisses of the wind— 
And win him unto me: and few there be 
So gross of heart who have not felt and known 
A higher than they see: They with dim eyes 
Behold me darkling. Lo! I have given thee 
To understand my presence, and to feel 
My fullness; I have filled thy lips with power, 
I have raised’thee higher to the spheres of heaven, 
Man’s first, last home: and thou with lavish’d sense 
Listenest the lordly music flowing from 
Th’ illimitable years. Iam the Spirit, 
The permeating life which courseth through 
All th’ intricate and labyrinthine veins 
Of the great vine of Fable, which, outspread 
With growth of shadowing leaf and clusters rare, 
Reacheth to every corner under heaven, 
Deep-rooted in the living soil of truth ; 
So that men’s hopes and fears take refuge in 
The fragrance of its complicated glooms, 
And cool impleachéd twilights. Child of man, 
See’st thou yon river, whose translucent wave, 
Forth issuing from the darkness, windeth through 
The argent streets o’ th’ city, imaging 
The soft inversion of her tremulous domes, 
Her gardens frequent with the stately palm, 
Her pagods hung with music of sweet bells, 
Her obelisks of rangéd chrysolite, 
Minarets and towers? Lo! how he passeth by 
And gulfs himself in sands, as not enduring 
To carry through the world those waves which bore 
The reflex of my city in their depths. 
Oh city! oh latest throne! where I was raised 
To be a mystery of loveliness 
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Unto all eyes, the time is well-nigh come 
When I must render up this glorious home 
To keen Discovery: soon yon brilliant towers | 
Shall darken with the waving of her wand; 
Darken, and shrink and shiver into huts, 
Black specks amid a waste of dreary sand, 
Low-built, mud-walled, barbarian settlements. 
How chang’d from this fair city!” 

Thus far the Spirit: 
Then parted heaven-ward on the wing: and I 
Was left alone on Calpe, and the moon 
Hlad fallen from the night, and all was dark! 


M. P. Vesryrer has lately published a satirical 
pamphiect, or something of the kind, against the Emperor 
Napoleon, entitled “ Vie de Nouveau César,” which has 
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proved an unfortunate one for its publisher, Herr Julius | 
| Abelsdor‘f, of Berlin, he having been sentenced by the tri- | 
| bunal before which he was cited to pay a fine of fifty dollars 
| and to forfeit his privilege of carrying on the trade of a 
| bookseller in Prussia. The brochure is said to be clever, 
| but abounding in libels and calumnics. 


XI Xe Siecle,” a new periodical owned by himself and M. 

Arséne Houssaye. The latter is to furnish a number of 
| literary portraits, beginning with George Sand. M. Gi- 
| rardin has just published a new comedy in one act, with 
the moito, “Gold is tested by fire, woman by gold, and 
| man by woman.” Its title is “ Le Belle et la Laide.” 

Mr. JAMES GREENWOOD, whom we take to be the 
writer of “A Night in the Workhouse,” has recently 
published “ Reminiscences of a Raven,” the hero of which, 
a raven, discloses to his friend, a terrier, his reminiscences 
of mankind, and terrifies the dog with a relation of his 
own misdoings, which he contrasts with the much 
greater gins of men. The book shows a good deal of 
knowledge of bird-life, which may have been the result 
of direct observation on Mr. Greenwood’s part. His style 
is spirited and picturesque. 

M. ATILANASE COQUEREL, fils, the cloquent Protestant 
preacher, who was dismissed from his office of pasteur- 
suffragant two years ago by the Consistory of Paris, 
has lately published a work, entitled “Les Forcats pour 
la Foi,” which is a very interesting account of the history 
of religious persecution in France, and an authentic 
record of the cruelties practiced upon the Huguenot 
galley-slaves during the reigns of Louis the Fourteenth, 
Louis the Fifteenth, and Louis the Sixteenth, the ma- 
ierials of which are taken from secret state papers still 
existing in the French archives. The work is said to be 
far more interesting than most religious romances, being 
as fascinating as the Scottish narratives of the old Cove- 
nanters which Scott has perpetuated in his “Tales of My 
Landlord.” 

WE were not aware that a bishop of the Church of 
England had the power to excommunicate anybody, 
least of all one of his fellow-bishops; but we were mis- 
taken, it seems, since his grace, Robert, of Capetown, 
has fulminated against his brother-in-the-Lord, John 
William Colenso, not unknown as a maker of arithmeti- 
cal books, and the writer of a much-abused work on the 
Pentateuch. As a literary curiosity, we give below this 
new specimen of the brutum fulmen: 


| 
| M. Esite Gimarprn is writing in the “Revue de 
| 





“We, Robert, by divine permission Metropolitan of 
the Church in the province of Capetown, in accordance 
with the decision of the bishops of the province in synod 
assembled, do hereby, it being our office and our grief to 
do so, by the authority of Christ committed unto us, pass 
upon John William Colenso, D.D., the sentence of the 
greater excommunication, thereby separating him from 
}the communion of the church of Christ so long as he 

shall obstinately and impenitently persist in his heresy, 
and claim to exercise the oflice of a bishop within the 
province of Capetown. And we do hereby make known 
to the faithful in Christ that, being thus excluded from 
all communion with the church, he is, according to our 
Lord’s command, and in conformity with the provisions 
of the XXXIIId of the ‘Articles of Religion’ ‘to be taken 
of the whole multitude of the faithful as.a heathen man 
and publican’ (Matt. xviii. 17-18). Given under our 
hand and seal this 17th day of December, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five. 

“R, CAPETOWN.” 

Tux mastership of Trinity College, left vacant by the 
death of the late Dr. Whewell, is now filled by the Rev. 
Dr. Thompson, regius professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 





WHETHER the poets, asa class, appear to advantage 
in prose may be doubted; though a few, it must be con- 
fessed, have written well therein. The charm of Cow- 
per’s prose is admitted on all hands ; Southey’s is supe- 
rior to his verse, and Cowley’s is among the best of his 
time, The excellence of Dryden’s prose is conspicuous, 
and much of his criticism mesterly. Goldsmith and 
| Scott might be given as good prose writers, but then 
| they were rather that than poets, at least Scott, whose 





——_——— | novels will outlive, we think, all his long poetical 
Re ye perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 


{yomances, The prose of Matthew Arnold, whose 
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be considered a poct must certainly be 
is every way admirable, as his ccuniry- 
beginning to perceive. Mow his younger 
rival, Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, appears without 
> may be gathered from a passage 
from an introduction he has recently written toa volume 
of selections from Byron, published by Moxon in his 
series of “ Miniature Poets.” Speaking of Byron's “ Don 
Juan,” which we have always thought the greatest of 
his works, Mr. Swinburne says : 


“ There is in that great poem an especial and exquisite 
balance and sustenance of alternate tones which cannot 
be expressed or explained by the utmost ingenuity of 
selection. Haidée is supplanted by Dudu, the shipwreck 
by the siege, the Russian court by the English house. 
hold ; and this perpetual change, this tidal variety of 
experience and emotion, gives to the poem something of 
the breath and freshness of the sea. Muchof the poet's 
earlier work is or secms uncoasciously dishonest ; this, 
if not always or wholly unaffected, is as honest as the 
sunlight, as frank as the sea-wind. Here, and here alone, 
the student of his work may recognize and enjoy the 
ebb and flow of actual life. Here the pulse of vital blood 
may be felt in tangible flesh. Here for the first time the 
style of Byron is beyond all praise or blaine; a style at 
once swift and supple, light and strong, various and ra- 
diant. Between ‘Childe Harold’ and ‘Don Juan’ the 
same difference exists which a swimmer feels between 
lake-water and sea-water ;_ the one is fluent, yielding, in- 
variable ; the other has in it a life and pulse, a sting and 
a swell, which touch and excite the nerves like fire or 
like music. Across the stanzas of ‘ Don Juan’ we swim 
forward as over ‘the broad backs of the sea;’ they break 
and glitter, hiss and laugh, murmur and move, like 
waves that sound or that subside. ‘There is in them a 
delicious resistance, an elastic motion, which salt water 
has and fresh water has not. ‘There is about them a 
wide wholesome air, full of vivid light and constant 
wind, which is only felt at sea. Life undulates and 
death palpitates in the splendid verse which resumes the 
evidence of a brave and clear-sighted man concerning 
life and death. Here, as at sea, there is enough and tco 
much of fluctuation and intermission; the ripple flags 
and falls in loose and lazy lines ; the foain flies wide of 
any mark, and the breakers collapse here and there in 
sudden ruin and violent failure. But the violence and 
weakness of the sea are preferable to the smooth sound 
and equable security ofa lake ; its buoyant and progressive 
impulse sustains and propels those who would sink 
through weariness in the flat and placid shallows. There 
are others whom it sickens, and others whom it chills; 
these will do well to steerdn shore. It is naturalin writ- 
ing of Byron to slide into remembrances of what is likest 
to his verse. His works and Shelley’s, beyond that of all 
our other poets, recall or suggest the wide and high 
things of nature; the large likeness of the elements ; the 
immeasurable liberty and the stormy strength of waters 
and winds. They are strongest when they touch upon 
these ; and it is worth remark how few are the pocts of 
whom this can be said. Here as elsewhere Shakespeare is 
supreme when it pleased him; but it pleased him rarely. 
No poetry of shipwreck and the sea has ever equaled the 
great scene of ‘ Pericles’; no such note of music was ever 
struck out of the clash and contention of tempestuous 
elements. In Milton the sublimity is chicfly of sound ; 
the majesty of melodies unsurpassed from all time ex- 
cludes and supplants all other motives of beauty. Inthe 
minds of medieval poets there was no.width or depth to 
receive and contain such emotion. In Spenser, despite 
his fertile and fluent ingenuity, his subtle and sleepy 
graces, the effeminacy of color no less than the monotony 
of meter makes it hopeless to look for any trace of that 
passionate sense of power and delight in great outer 
things of which we speak here. Among later men, Cole- 
ridge and Keats used nature mainly as a stimulant ora 
sedative ; Wordsworth asa vegetable fit to shred into his 
pot and pare down like the outer leaves of a lettuce for 
didactic and culinary purposes. All these doubtless in 
their own fashion loved her, for her beautics, for her uses, 
for her effects; hardly one for herself. ‘Turn now to 
Byron or to Shelley. ‘These two, at least, were not con- 
tent to play with her skirts and paddle in her shallows. 
Their passion is»perfect, a fierce and blind desire which 
exalts and impels their verse into the high places of 
emotion and expression. ‘They feed upon nature with a 
holy hunger, follow her with a divine lust as of gods 
chasing the daughters of men. Wind and fire, the ca- 
dences of thunder and the clamors of the sea, gave to them 
no less of sensual pleasure than of spiritual sustenance. 
These things they desired as others desire music or wine 
or the beauty of women. This outward and indifferent 
nature of things, cruel in the eyes of all but her lovers, 
and even in theirs not loving, became as pliant to their 
grasp and embrace as any Clymene or Lencothea to 
Apollo’s,” 


A currovus literary suit has just come off in Paris, the 
plaintiff of which was M. Fauri, a book publisher, and 
the defendants MM. Babon and Poitrel, gens-de lettres, 
the polite synonym for literary hacks. They engaged 
to write in January, 1865, a “ Life of Brutus,” the manu- 
script copy of which was to be ready on tho 25th of 
March following, a short time, certainly, in which to 
| write the biography of so distinguished a Roman patriot. 
|The confiding publisher advanced the princély sum of 
nine hundred francs to the would-be historians, probably 
for absinthe, but did not get his copy at the time speci 
fied, nor at any subsequent period, so he demanded the 
repayment of the royal nine hundred louis d’ors—net 
francs—~basides throo thousand francs damages, which he 
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might or might not have made had he published the 


non-existing magnum opus, The Civil Tribunal of the 
Seine heard counsel on both sides, which was kind of it, 
and rejected the claim for the supposititious damages, con- 
demning, however, poor Messicurs Babon and Poitrel 
to refund the unfortunate nine liundred francs, and 
to pay all costs of suit, which, for the sake of the counsel 
and the court, we hope they were abie to do. 

OTHER suits of a not dissimilar nature have lately 
been tried in Paris, one, for instance, by a son of General 
De Moynier against M. Thiers for a pretended inaccuracy 
in ascribing a feat of arms to General de Segur, when 
it was performed by his father ; he lost the suit, for what 
true Frenchman could doubt the accuracy of such a 
brilliant history as that of Thiers? M. Michel Levy, a 
Freach publisher, has also brought, and gained, a suit 
against MM. Belot and Crisifulli for venturing to use, 
without permission, a song of Murger’s in their play, 
“Le Passé de M. Jouanne,” and M. Deuter, another 
publisher, brought a suit against MM. Michel Carré and 
Hippolyte Lucas for making a libretto out of M. Lamar- 
tine’s “Vior d’Aliza,’ notwithstanding that they had 
that writer’s consent. We have not learned how the case 
was decided. 

M. Ponsarp is stated to have received so far six 
thousand dollars for copyright on “ Le Lion Amoureux,” 
which is selling as fast as it can be priated. It is a good 
thing, it would seem, to be a popular writer in France. 

© Tuar a successful French playwright is handsomely 
paid for his labors, may be inferred from the fact, if it be 
one, that M. Victor Sardou’s “ La Famille Benoiton,” 
which had reached its one hundredth night some six or 
seven weeks ago, had netted him up to that time be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen thousand dollars, with every 
prospect of some ten or twelve thousand more, not to 
mention his copyright on the printed play, and what he 
may receive from provincial theaters for the right to 
represent it. It is a better thing, it would seem, to bea 
popular French dramatist. 

Ler us tantalize ourselves a litile longer by an item 
about M. Paul Feval, whose novels bring him in between 
ten and fifteen thousand dollars a year, and whose plays, 
for most of your French novelists are playwrights, yield 
a still richer return ; as, ‘‘ Le Fils du Diable ” twenty-two 
thousand dollars, and “ Le Bossu ” (our “ Duke’s Motto”) 
twenty-four thousand dollars. 
French dramatist and novelist ? 


Who would not be a 
As for French historians 
we are not so sure, remembering the nine hundred franes 
inentioned above. 
different story to tell; the Emperor Napoleon certainly 
has. But then we cannot all be emperors as well as 
historians. 

We moey soon expect to see a history of the Papacy 
down to the days of Innocent the Third, from the pen of 
M. Viennct, an academician of ninety, and grand-master 
of the Scottish rite of Freemasonry, whatever that is, in 
France. He began it some fifty years ago, and has 
worked at it at intervals since; it was finished six years 
ago, but laid aside for the time, M. Vieanet not wishing 
toattack the Church when it was so beset by its many 
foes, The Pope's encyciical letters against Freemasonry 
aroused him, however, and caused him to send his work 
to the press, 


Tur gonfalonier of Florence having sent M. Victor 
Hugo the Dante medal in the name of Italy, the poet and 
novelist replied as follows : 


“Mr. Gonfalonier, to receive from the gonfalonier of 
Florence the jubilee medal of Dante in Italy’s name is an 
immiense honor, and I am profoundly touched by it. My 
name is in your eyes synonymous with France, and so 
you iell me in magnificent language. Aye, there is in 
me, as there is in every Frenchman, some part of the soul 
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Java were roaring and rolling. High on the other side 
was a happy abode, divided from the first by a deep gulf 
called Bathos, into which wretches attempting to gain the 
; higher regions continually fell, scrambling back in a woe- 
| ful plight to their proper place. Prominently seated in the 

Paradiso 1 beheld the spirit of Mr. Browning, resting his 
head on father Chaucer’s bosom, To him, soon after my 
arrival, the vexéd philosopher cried aloud, begging that 
| Mr. Browning might bring him one drop of Castalian dew 
|to moisten his dry imagination. ‘No, my sonne,’ said 

father Chaucer, ‘you in the other worlde solde your 
100,000 copies, and my sonne Browning botte preciously 
fewe ; and now you are in the dompes and hee is gladde. 
It is trewe,’ added Chaucer, affectionately tweaking the 
great spirit’s ear, ‘lhe squeakes and grontes nowe and agen, 
I wol nat lie: and namely, I canne nat understonde the 
halfe of thatte he hath writte; botte, natheless, he is 
my trewe sonne.’ The proverbial spirit then entreated 
that Mr. Browning might at least be given leave of 
absence to go and warn ——, ——, and ——; but 
father Chaucer replied that they had Shakespeare and 
the poets, and, if not warned by them, would not stop 
writing even though one returned to Paternoster Row. 
The lava roared and rolled again, and I awoke.” 





We have always been of opinion that the circulation 
of school-books was much greater in the United States 
than elsewhere, but Germany, it seems, is not far behind 
us in this respect, for we see that the “ Bérsenblatt” 
mentions the one hvndred and fiftieth edition of Dr. 
Alen’s “Praktischer Lehrgang der Franzisischen Spra- 
che, Cursus I,” which makes the astounding number of 
seven hundred and fifty thousand copies of this popular 
book. 

Ti second volume of the Emperor Napoleon’s “ Vie 
de Jules César” is delayed until the writer has satisfied 
himself whether a third Alesia in Savoy has any title to 
dispute the claim of authenticity with those put forth 
for Franche-Comté and Burgundy. 





PERSONAL. 





Mr. Bayarp Taytor, who has been spending the 
winter in New York, returned recently to his farm at 
Kennet Square, Chester county, Pa. His new novel, 
“The Story of Kennett,” is now in its eighth thousand. 
“The Picture of St. John,” his last poetical performance 
of any length, a story of ari-life in Italy, isin the print- 
er’s hands, and may be looked for some time during the 
ensuing summer or fall. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields are 
to be its publishers. 

Mr. G. W. CArvETon has lately returned from a trip 
to Peru, made for his health, bringing with him a little 


last winter as “Our Artist in Cuba,’ but with more 
varicty in them, and cleverer in execution. We presume 
he intends to publish them. 

Mr. L. Baker, of the Public Library of Worcester, 
Mass., is engaged upon an edition of “The Chinese Clas- 
sics,” based upon the text of Dr. Legge, of the London 
Missionary Society, now in course of publication at Hong 
Keng. The first volume is now in the press. 

Mr. W. B. Trask, the historiographer, read, at the 
last meeting of the New England Historico-Genealogical 
Society, a memoir of the late Jared Sparks. 








| to have finished a poem of considerable length, entitled 


Mr. GeorGcE H. Boxer, of Philadelphia, is understood 


“The Story of the Hound.” 





Henry Edward Manning, Archbishop of Westminster ; 
“Conversion of the Northern Nations,” by Charles Meri- 
vale ; “The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest,” by Miss Yonge ; 
and “ Sherbrooke,” by H. B. G., author of “Madge.” 
THE publisher of Taz Rounp TABLE announces a 
small volume compiled from the piscatorial and epicurean 
sketches of Mr. Joseph Barber. The book will bo 
called ‘Crumbs from The Round Table,’ and will be 
ready by the time the tide of summer travel begins. 


Mr. M. Doonapy announces “Roebuck: A Southern 
Novel.” 


Messrs. Caries Scripner & Co, will soon publish 
“Life of Benjamin Silliman, M.D., late professor of chem- 
istry, geology, and mineralogy in Yale College,” by Prof. 
G. P. Fisher: “Short Sermons to Newsboys, with a 
History of the Formation of the Newsboys’ Lodging- 
House,” by Charles L. Brace; “Temperance Recollec- 
tions, Labors, Defeats, Triumphs: An Autobiography,” 
by the Rev. John Marsh, D.D.; “ Patriotic Eloquence: 
being Selections from One Hundred Years of National 
Literature, Compiled for the Use of Schools in Reading 
and Speaking,” by the late Mrs. C. M. Kirkland; “Ecce 
Homo: A Survey of the Life and Works of Christ ;” the 
second volume of “ Lange’s Commentary,” containing 
Mark, edited by the Rev. W. G. T. Shedd, and Luke, 
edited by the * -v. C. C. Starbuck ; the fifth and sixth 
volumes of Frouue’s “History of England ;” and ‘part 
second of Dean Stanley’s “Lectures on the History of 
the Jewish Church, from Samuel to the Captivity.” They 
have also become the publishers of Owen’s “ Comment- 
aries.” 

Mr. N. Trs,ats announces “ Ralph, and other Poems 
of the War,” by Henry L. Abbey. 

Messrs. Hitron & Co. have nearly ready “ Mildred,” 
by Miss M. I. Braddon, and “ Magdalena” and “The 
Midnight Lamp,” by “ Ned Buntline ” (E. Z. C. Judson) ; 
“Poems of Home and Abroad,” by W. P. Tomlinson. 

Messrs. WALKER, FULLER & Co. have in the press 
“Ecce Homo: a Survey of the Life and Works of Christ.” 

Messrs. GRAVES & Youne will shortly publish “ Boys 
at Dr. Murray’s: A Story of School,” by Grace Gaylord , 
“Lost and Found,’ by Aunt Hattie; and “ Gipsy 
Breyton,” by Miss E. Stuart Phelps. 

Messrs. T. B. PETERSON & BRoTHERS announce “ St. 
Martin’s Eve,” by Mrs. Henry Wood ; “It May be True,” 
by Mrs. Wood; “The Gold Brick,’ by Mrs. Ann §. 
Stephens; “The Border Rifles,” by Gustave Aimard; 
“Man of the World,” by William North; “The Queen’s 
Favorite: An Historical Novel;’ “Selflove, or the 
Afternoon of Single Life ;” “The Life of Joseph Grim- 
aldi,’ edited by Charles Dickens; “Life, Services, and 
Martyrdom of Abraham Lincoln ;” “ Workmen of the 
Sea,” by Victor Hugo; “Elsie’s Married Life,” by Mrs. 
Mackenzie Daniels; and “The Great Van Broek Prop- 
erty,” by James A. Maitland. 

Messrs. Jonn E. Porrer & Co. will soon publish 
“ Horse Training made Easy,” by Robert Jennings, V.S., 
author of “The Horse, and his Diseases.” 

Tier Bradford Club announces its intention to issue, as 
the sixth number of its beautiful series, “A Narration 
of the Incursions of the British into the Frontier Coun- 














Miss ANNE H. M. Brewster, the author of “St. 
Martin’s Summer,” was an accomplished magazinist in 
the days of “ Graham’s Magazine,” to which she contrib- 
uted frequently, under the signature of “ Anna Duval.” 

Mr. J. PAYNE CoLLIER has recenily reprinted “A 
Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inventions,” from the rare 
edition of 1578. 





of France; and this soul of France yearns for light, for 
progress, for peace, for liberty ; and this soul of Irance 
yearns for the grandeur of all nations; and this soul of 
France calls Italy’s soul sister. Be good enough, Mr. 
Gonfalonier, to transmit to your noble fellow-citizens my 
profound gratitude, and receive the assurance of my pro- 
fuund consideration, Vicror Hugo.” 

Mr. Martin FarquHar Turrer, who is once more 
running the gantlet of sarcastic notice in England, was 
recently the subject of a dream which comes to light in the 
columns of the Hraminer over the signature of the pre- 
tended dreamer, “ Quevedo Minor,” 
in visions of the night: 


Here is what he saw 


“Messrs. Moxon’s ‘ Miniature Poets’ are to be purchased 
at the following prices: Wordsworth, 5s. ; Tennyson, 5s. ; 
Browning, 58.; and Tupper, 10s. 6d. The latter book is 
really an extraordinary bargain, and, no doubt, will reach 
its ‘tenth thousand’ in an incredibly short space of time. 
Having this pretty volume in my hand yesterday even- 

. ingl ie to fall asleep, and forthwith dreamed a 
‘dream. I saw on one side a literary Inferno, where, 
among many other unfortunate spirits, was that of a pro- 
yerbial philosopher, from whose yexed-howels streams of 


M. Henurt MAnriy, the historian, is said to be certain 





of election to the chair in the French Academy recently 
vacated by the death of M. Dupin. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Mr. G. W. CARLETON announces “Funeral Baked 
Meats,” by “ Miles O'Reilly ;’ and “The Working-Girl 
of Paris,” translated from the French of Michelet by Dr. 
J. W. Palmer. 

Messrs. Hurp & Hovewron have in preparation 
“Beethoven’s Letters, from the collections of J. Kohl 
and L. Kochel,” translated by Lady Wallace. 

Messrs. F. J. Hunrrneton & Co. have in the press 
“Tabor; or, the Richmond Collection of Sacred Music,” 
by R. M. McIntosh. 

“Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. have nearly ready “A 
Manual of Composition and Rhetoric,” by Alexander 
Baine, professor in the University of Aberdeen, edited by 
G. P. Quackenbos; “The Reunion of Christendom,” by 











ties of New York, in 1780, with a view to the promotion 
of Arnold’s Treason.” The account is said to be based 
on authentic and official documents hitherto unpublished. 


Mr. RevBen A. GuILD, the excellent librarian of Brown 
University, with a view of preserving in a convenient and 
enduring form some of the rare documents which he has 
collected during the past cighteen years relative to the 
origin and progress of the college, and the “ good deeds ” 
of its benefactors, proposes to publish a work entitled 
“The Documentary History of Brown University.” It 
will form a complete history of that ancient seat of , 
learning, and cannot fail (as we judge by the table of 
contents before us) of being a work of the greatest in- 
terest and value to every graduate and friend of “Old 
Brown.” It will make a handsome quarto volume of 
some 500 pages, elegantly printed, by Munsell, on fine 
tinted paper and well illustrated. The edition will be 
strictly limited to 300 copies, ten of which (already sub- 
scribed for) will be printed on large paper. 


WE see an item passing around among our exchanges 
to the effect that “The Legends of Long Island,” by Mr. 
W. A. Chandos Falton, which have béen appearing in the 
Weekly Mercury, are to be collected and published in 
book-form. We should be glad to see this done; for 


| they are founded on some of the beautiful legends in 


which Long Island abounds, and, although somewhat 
carelessly written, yet they possess a considerable degree 
of imaginative power, and are Worthy of revision and 





preservation in more permanent form. 
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A CARD.—PERSONAL. 
HE readers of Tue Round TABLE are hereby in- 
formed that, preparatory to withdrawing from the 
paper on the 1st of May, I have transferred my interest 
in it to Mr. Charles H. Sweetser, who has been as- 
sociated with me in its management from the incep- 
tion of the enterprise until the present time. They 
may be assured that nothing but private considera- 
tions could induce me to thus sever a connection 
which has been to me, from first to last, an unfailing 
source of pleasure. 

The peculiarly friendly relations which the readers 
of Tue Rounp TasLeE have maintained towards its 
conductors must be my apology for addressing them 
in this manner. Grateful for the support that they 
have given and are giving to an honest, determined 
effort on behalf of the best interests of American life 
and letters, I earnestly hope that it will be continued. 
Much has been accomplished already; but more re- 
mains to be done. And whatever regret I may feel 
at withdrawing from the paper is lost in the convic- 
tion that Toe Rounp TABLE is to be as true in the 
future to the principles it always has avowed as it 
has striven to be in the past. 

Henry E, SWEETSER. 


It is doubtless of the least possible importance to 
the world of indifference, busy about its own affairs, 
what of change may befall the management of news- 
papers. 
journal has a single or a dual head. Those who go 


Matters it little whether any particular 


and those who come may ring themselves in and out, 
but the shiftingsare almost unnoticed. And yet even 
the manipulators of journalistic fortune feel at times a 
pleasant exhilaration in stepping before the curtain 
to say a something of the transformations going on 
within. There is an inspiration in occasionally 
meeting face to face the auditory so often addressed 
through the silent vernacular of leaden types. Hence 
these words that follow—spoken not to excite too 
vivid anticipations, not to set forth any advantages 
which transferred interests might at times imply, 
but words that are kindly greetings, the interchange 
of friendly confidence along the way. 

The intercourse between the readers and conduct- 
ors of THE Round TaBLe has been characterized by 
a pleasant cordiality that nothing has ever occurred 
tomar. There has been not a little of kindly crit- 
icism on the part of readers, and it has been received 
often with profit, and always in good part; while 
for the words of encouragement that have drifted in 
unceasingly none may know sé well as those who 
have presided at Tue TasLe how prompt has been 
the grateful recognition. The vicissitudes which 
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called for a modification of size and a temporary 


suspension were met without a single complaint 
Nearly all the old friends rallied to the support of 
the revived project, and hardly any one who has 
once taken a seat at THE Rounp TABLE has left his 
place vacant. It can hardly be that these things are 
so because severe and unpopular opinions have not 
been expressed from week to week, since the paper 
has been widest known for its uncompromising inde- 
pendence. Experience seems to prove, however, that 
impartial judgments, fairly and courteously ex- 
pressed, are productive of the best of feeling among 
both writers and readers. It hardly need be added 
that the future conduct of the paper will guard most 
sacrediy this prominent feature of Tuk Rounp 
TABLE. 

It is now well-nigh three years since this journal 

was projected. It was originated that there might 
be a national organ of independent and careful criti- 
cism. With this end in view it has been conducted 
to the present time, and so will be conducted here- 
after. Partisan views and local prejudices have never 
been and are not welcome at THe Rounp TABLe. 
That which is of interest to the whole country; that 
wisdom of the few which is the common sense of all; 
whatever appeals to the intelligent thought of the 
cultivated and those prominent in stations of influ- 
ence; whatever of gencrous and dignified sentiment 
tends to obliterate geographical distinctions and 
unite all thinking men in a common and useful 
brotherhood—these are the inspirations which have 
directed the conduct of this journal, and no vicissi- 
tude now foreseen will supplant this guidance. The 
country is evidently entering upon a long and severe 
political war. The contest is taken up on all sides, 
and to the confusion of the old landmarks. Men are 
in doubt what course will best serve the true interests 
of all. In this struggle of opinions this paper will 
have “its say whenever there is an opportunity to 
lead the thought of others into safe and national 
channels, 
But the main topics to which Tue Rounp Tasie 
will be devoted are society and literature, which are 
yet in avery unsettled state in this country. We 
have no recognized standard of society, nor is there 
any central literary influence. Until both are per- 
meated with a purer morality and a more vigorous 
life there will be a vast field for severe and critical 
judgment. French life and habit are creeping in 
upon us too rapidly, and our writers are yielding 
too often to the temptation of money. Against this 
every possible influence will be brought to bear, as 
against that which presages harm to the republic. 
Hence essays and criticisms upon society, and what- 
ever can lend interest to literature, will find a promi- 
nent place in these columns. The literary news de- 
partment will be made especially complete, compris- 
ing, among other features, a weekly list of new books 
published, and such notes and queries as correspond- 
ents may see fit to suggest. The sketches of the 
publishers will be continued, as also literary corre- 
spondence from various centers. The epicurean and 
piscatorial essays of “J. B.,” which have always 
been so acceptable to the readers of this paper, will 
appear from time to time. A special feature will be 
a series of articles prepared by one of the most 
graceful of Amcrican writers, whose name it is not 
permitted us yet to announce. Altogether it is be- 
lieved that whoever joins the circle at Tue TABLE 
will find something each week to suit his or her 
taste. Nor shall it be all mustard. 


The undersigned, in assuming the sole manage- 





ment of this paper, will only say that the original 





plan, as to its essential features, will be carried out. 
If there is any modification, it will be to devote more 
attention to art, literature, and current social matters 
than to politics. Every effort will be made to make 
this the leading weekly record of cultivated people 
in all parts of the land. As heretofore, the work 
will not be done by a corps of editors, but in great 
part by writers outside who are best adapted for the 
treatment of particular subjects. The circulation 
of Tut Rounp TaB.s, which is much larger than in 
1863-4, is still smaller than it should be in view of 
the number of cultivated persons who are abundant- 
ly able to add support to such an enterprise. An 
effort will be made at once to extend the sub- 
scription list, and to this end every person who now 
receives or reads the paper, and who is pleased with 
it, is earnestly requested to make it known among his 
friends. The circulation should be not less than 25,- 
000, and it may be that if friends will give a little 
kindly aid in the matter. 

It would leave the thought that was meant to be 
spoken quite unsaid, if no allusion was here made to 
the card that appears above. What of success THE 
Rounp TaBLE may have attaincd has been due to 
joint work and hearty co-labor. The plan which was 
common at the start, and which united the conduct- 
ors in even closer bonds as the project grew apace, is 
the same in our faith to-day that it was three years 
ago. None can so well know the great difficulties to 
be surmounted in establishing a literary adventure 
as those who have themselves attempted it; and it 
will, perhaps, be considered just to say that no ef- 
forts of this character have met more obstacles than 
this endeavor to create a critical periodical literature 
in our own country. It must not, shall not, be for- 
gotten how much of the credit is due to the one who 
now retires from this ficld of labor. 

Cuar.es H, SWEETSER, 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT AGAIN. 


OME misunderstanding seems to exist about our 
present relations to England on the subject of 
copyright. It is asked by some why a treaty would 
not be preferable toa law. It is true that a treaty 
would be better; but, in the state of our diplomatic 
relations with England, we have the highest authority 
for saying that it would be impossible to negotiate 
such a treaty as would be desirable. A law, if of 
the right character, will answer the purpose of pro- 
tecting the rights of American authors, and will serve 
as the basis of future negotiation, In England an 
international copyright law was passed in 1844 
(7 and 8 Vic., c. 12). This provides that the Queen 
by orders in council may direct that authors of works 
first published in foreign countries may have copy- 
right thereof in her dominions, the time of such copy- 
right to be fixed by the order, but not to be longer 
than the time given to copyrights of English books. 
This is during the author’s life and seven years after, 
or at least forty-two years. But copyright cannot be 
given to foreign authors unless reciprocal protection 
is secured. The book for which it is desired to se- 
cure the copyright must be entered and a copy there- 
of deposited in the Stationers’ Company, in the same 
manner as provided for works of British authors, 
within the time fixed by the orders in council. The 
time fixed for French works and translations of them 
is three months after the first publication in France. 
In 1852, a treaty for international copyright was 
entered into between England and France which 
settled more exactly the terms of reciprocal protection, 
and provided for the copyright of translations, and 
fixed a lower and uniform rate of duties on books. 
Other treaties have been entered into with Belgium 
and some of the German states, 

All, then, that our Congress has to do is to pass a 
law bestowing conditional protection on English 
books in such a shape as to meet with the general re- 
quirements of the English law, and we shall at once 
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1 
have an order made in council to seat the interests 


of American authors in England. This we think has 
been substantially done by the proposed act which 
was published in Tue Rounp Tas.e of March 17. 
Everything has been removed from the law which 
restricts its benefits to citizens of the United States. 
Foreign authors who comply with the provisions of 
the act—the same for citizens and foreigners alike— 
will then be entitled to the same protection for the 
same length of time as though their works were writ- 
ten here. The extent of copyright is, indeed, limit- 
ed to twenty-eight years ; but there is no reason why 
foreigners should enjoy greater protection than na- 


tives. 

We are in daily receipt of petitions and letters on 
this subject, and all our own as well as foreign 
writers are interested in the success of this measure. 
We hope that Congress will take time from its party 
disputes carefully to consider and pass a law which 
will so greatly advance the literary interests of the 
country, and, as a natural consequence, increase in 
time the average intelligence of the people. 








OUR PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


E took occasion some time since to call attention 
to the remarkable revival of letters upon the 
close of the war, as instanced by the appearance of 
a great number of new periodicals. Many of them 
were trashy to the last degree; some were simply re- 
hashes of English weeklies, the publishers stealing, 
without a blush or a perceptible twinge of con- 
science, articles which more honest people had paid 
for; and a few were honorable attempts to elevate 
the standard of literary taste inthis country. Atthe 
same time we were cognizant of several monthlies 
and fortnightlies in embryo, which, with one excep- 
tion, are, so far as we know, still in that condition. 
In so much as these literary ventures were indicative 
of a popular demand for good reading, they were a 
matter for congratulation. No better sign could 
there be of the intelligence of this great people than 
a craving for literature ; the better because this same 
people has just emerged from the grandest struggle 
of the century, and has had scarcely time enough to 
clean its weapons of warfare preparatory to resum- 
ing the avocations of peace.; 

But there is another side to the matter which de- 
serves notice. Werefer to the periodicals themselves. 
As has been hinted above, the most. of them were 
mere trash. Their projectors seemed imbued with 
the idea that nothing was necessary beyond the col- 
lecting of a given quantity of articles, perfectly re- 
gardless of their quality. Accordingly, a great 
number of weekly papers made their appearance, 
mostly filled with very poor stories and the stalest of 
stale platitudes upon society and things in general. 
Some added to these offensive personalities, and now 
and then vulgarities. By the aid of extensive adver- 
tising, these papers acquired a degree of notoriety at 
the first, on the strength of which they obtained a 
fair circulation, but soon after lost it; and to-day 
only a few of the literary enterprises started within 
the last year ure in existence. Those which aimed at 
something beyond mere dollars and cents are living 
and promise to attain to the honorable success which 
they deserve. They are creditable alike to their pro- 
jectors and to those who sustain them. 

These facts warrant the conclusion that the taste of 
the people is improving. Of course, in so large a 
population as ours, there will always be a class that 
craves for second-class story-papers, but with the in- 
crease of intelligence this class will diminish in num- 
bers. For many years to come, however, papers of 
this stamp will appeal to a much larger audience 
than their abler cotemporaries. The publishers of 
them may obtain a quicker return for their invest- 
ment than will those who endeavor to use the press 
as a medium of instruction as well as entertainment 
but they will gain nothing else. There are weekly 
papers in London which circulate ten copies to one 
of the Saturday Review, Spectator, Reader, Atheneum, 
and others of similar character, yet who ever hears 


would he hesitate in deciding to take the former ? 
Herein lies the pith of what we are urging: which is 
that the value of a periodical is not to be estimated 
by the length of its subscription list alone. Just 
this is the mistake which so often proves fatal to a 
literary enterprise. Subscribers are, of course, nec- 
essary, but the publisher who sacrifices everything in 
order to increase their number is not likely to make 
much in the end. The periodicals which possess vital- 
ity are those which appeal to intelligent people and 
stimulate mental activity while they gratify a literary 
taste. Such, however, are few. Of the weeklies started 
within the last year but three or four were of this 
character. They arc flourishing, however, while many 
Others that sprang into existence within the same 
period are deservedly defunct. They appeared and 
they vanished; and the place of their sepulcher 
knoweth no man unto this day. We regard their 
failure as a favorable comment upon the intelligence 
of the American people, and a sure indication that 
the demand for such publications is on the wane. 

The era of weekly journalism, we believe, has 
fairly begun in this country. Our own experience 
clearly proves to us that a periodical which earnestly 
and honestly strives to discuss with thorough- 
ness, impartiality, and independence all subjects 
which it takes up, has a great future before it. The 
craving for flash literature may not diminish at once, 
but the call for what is better will continue to in- 
crease beyond any estimate that one would dare to 
make at this day. This may scem to some a rash 
prophecy. But we shall hold to it until we have 
better reason to retract it than we now have. 





AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


HOSE who have examined with care the system 
of education which obtains in most of our col- 
leges must readily admit that it might be altered for 
the better. Taking the New England colleges as a 
sample—and it will be granted that they are at least 
as good as any others in the country—there are many 
patent defects in the course of study adopted by 
them. We are not of those who would abolish at 
once the present system of education for the sake 
of making certain changes which might be regarded 
as improvements. Whatever modifications might 
seem, upon mature reflection, to be necessary should 
be made as gradually as possible, lest otherwise the 
students should lose the benefits of both systems, the 
old and the new. 


One great difficulty with our colleges always has 
been that they are modeled too closely after those in 
England. At the start this was natural; but since 
the foundation of St. Mary’s, Harvard, and Yale 
colleges, the American people has acquired an indi- 
viduality of its own, to which institutions of foreign 
mold are but ill adapted. Some of the features of 
the great English universities have been retained, but 
more have been rejected—and with good reason, it 
seems to us. All the formalities and customs that 
bear upon them the dust of antiquity we, in this 
country, can afford to dispense with. They may be well 
enough for the country to which they are indigenous, 
but haye no place in this republic of ours. Yet, 
while so little of formality is exercised in American 
colleges, the course of study follows too closely that 
which obtains in the English universities, save that it 
is much more limited and far less thorough. Inas- 
much as four years (or five at the most) are as much 
time as most American boys are willing to give to 
study after they have reached the age of fourteen, it 
seems as if a course of study might be devised that 
would better fit them for after life than the one that 
is to be found in most of our colleges, 
complete scholar of every student is at once impractic- 


Here, then, comes in the practical ele- 
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American young men. 
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earning a living, can afford to devote a large part of 
their lives to study. For such as these the course of 
instruction at the English universities is well adapted. 
But there are very few persons so favored in this 
country. The number of families who have inherited 
great wealth can almost be counted on one’s fingers ; 
while the mutations of property are so rapid that 
those who are rich to-day cannot feel sure that their 
riches will be retained by their descendants beyond 
a single generation. So much, too, remains to be 
done in developing the wonderful resources of the 
country that young men, stimulated by the prospect 
of acquiring great wealth, are tempted to ignore 
study so soon as they are able to work for themselves. 
Hence the very small number of great scholars here 
in proportion to our population. Obvious as are 
these considerations, they seem to have been over- 
looked by those who haye the direction’ of our in- 
stitutions of learning. 

Among the advocates for a change in the course of 
study in our colleges none are more demonstrative ~ 
than those who urge that the classics be dispensed 
with. With these we can have no sympathy. Our 
objection to the present system lies not in the prom- 
inence given to the classics, but in the omission to 
give proper attention to other branches, more especi- 
ally to that of the English language and literature. 
This is the weak point of all our college courses, 
They each send forth annually from thirty to one 
hundred young men, every one of whom is qualified 
to enlighten the world upon Homer, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, Plato, Demosthenes, Socrates, Cicero, Hor- 
ace, and Livy, but not one in twenty of them can 
tell when Chaucer and Spenser lived and what they 
wrote, or has the slightest knowledge of the litera- 
ture of his mother tongue; and, ten chances to 
one, the orator who, on commencement day, ad- 
dresses a great throng of superannuated men 
and | silly young girls in faultless Latin or 
Greek, would be unable to use his own language 
with clearness, accuracy, and elegance. - Should this 
be so? We trow not. The classics need not, and 
should not, be discarded, for they are of incalculable 
benefit to every one who studies them faithfully and 
intelligently; but more attention must be given to 
our own language and its magnificent literature. And 
if either must have the preference, let it be the good 
old Anglo-Saxon. 

There are other modifications of the collegiate 
course of instruction the consideration of which 
must be deferred. The subject is one of great im- 
portance, and we trust that all those who have any 
share in the direction of colleges will reflect upon it ; 
and, perhaps, thereby the usual meeting of fellows, 
trustees, faculties, etc., at the time of the annual com- 
mencements, may result in more real benefit to the 
institutions under their charge than, it is to be feared, 
they sometimes do. 








Tuer: has been for some time, and is now, among 
orthodox Christians in this country a movement for 
uniting upon a common basis the members of the 
different denominations which hold to substantially 
the same doctrines, though differing as to the forms 
of church government, the character of public ser- 
vices, and the mode of administering the sacraments. 
Public meetings to advocate such a union have been 
held throughout the country, and in some instances 
clergymen have overstepped the custom of their par- 
ticular church to open their pulpits to ministers be- 
longing to other denominations. In England,-how- 
ever, the question has assumed another aspect, to wit, 
the union of the Established Church with the Roman 
Catholic Church—a project, by the way, which seems 
to us as difficult of attainment as the complete com- 
mingling of oil with water. The most notable ad- 


able and undesirable ; but they should be thoroughly | yocate of this union, on one side, is Dr. Pusey, the 
informed of such studies as they are required to} leading representative of what is known in Great 
, | pursue, 


Britain under the name of the “ High Church” party, 


We are pre-eminently a practical people, | while on the other is Dr. Newman, a convert from 
and no system of education which ignores this | Episcopacy to Roman Catholicism. 
fact can be said to be perfectly adapted to|interest at the present time, therefore, we print this 
In England, where there are so | week an claborate article on the subject from an 


As a matter of 


of them as organs of opinion, or as exerting any in- 
fluence upon the popular mind? And were a person 
offered the choice of the Saturday Revicw or one of 
the weeklies which’ have ten times its circulation, 


many families that possess wealth by inheritance, | Episcopal clergyman indorsing the views of Dr. 
and ancestry as well as titles to property can be | Pusey, and commend it to the attention of our read- 
traced back for centuries, there are not a few young | ers, though they, like ourselves, may not agree with 
men who, placed by birth beyond the necessity of | all that the writer advances, 











SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 
II. 

(J EORGE DEXTER was born, in the year 1809, at 

Billerica, Mass., from which place, four years 
later, his father removed*to West Cambridge, near 
Boston. . During his sixteenth year he became an ap- 
prentice with Lincoln & Edmonds, printers, book- 
sellers, and publishers, in Boston, with whom he re- 
mained until he had attained his majority. The 
year following, in April, 1832, in company witha 
fellow-apprentice, Mr. William Bond, he went to Cin- 
cinnati, and they purchased the Cincinnati American, 
a semi-weekly newspaper then owned and edited by 
Mr. Isaiah Thomas, a grandson and namesake of the 
old printer and antiquary of Worcester, well-known 
as the author of the “History of Printing.” This 
newspaper, which was national republican in politics, 
and had a nominal subscription-list of 700, and the 
matter of which (omitting politics) was made over 
into a weekly paper called the Mechanics’ Advocate, of 
about 400 subscribers, was changed by its new pro- 
prictors to an evening journal, under the name of the 
Cincinnati Evening American, and was, it is thought, 
the first evening paper ever printed in that city. 
Our enterprising Yankee printers, however, found 
that their ideas were far ahead of the western mind, 
and it soon became painfully evident that an evening 
paper could not succeed; so, as they did not possess 
capital sufficient to enable them to wait for the turn 
of the tide, they wisely suspended their paper with- 
out any unnecessary fuss. In June, 1832, Mr. Dexter 
returned to the East and went to Boston, where he 
soon found work as assistant foreman in the printing- 
office of Isaac R. Butts. In the fall of 1833 he went 
to Washington, and worked for a short time on “ Old 
Blair’s” Globe, which had then been started but a 
few years before, and in which establishment the late 
proprictor, Mr. John C. Rives, was then a bookkeeper. 
Mr. Dexter then got the position of maker-up and 
proof-reader in the office of Duff Green, who was 
then printer to the Senate. Here he was mostly em- 
ployed on the register of debates of both houses of 
Congress, for Green’s newspaper, the Daily Telegraph, 
and after being published in that form the matter 
was overrun and used again in printing the debates, 
a congressional record similar to the Globe. Mr. 
Dexter remained in this office, off and on, until 1835, 
when he published, for a short time, the Marlborough 
Gazette at the town of that name, in Maryland, but, 
becoming disgusted with affairs, went to Boston, 
where he stayed during the winter of 1835-36. In 
the following spring he joined Mr, Alfred Mudge, 
who had already an established business there as job 
printer; but in the summer of 1837, and until the 
fall of 1838, was alternately employed in the printing- 
offices of New York and Washington—at the latter 
place in Blair & Rives’s government office. In the 
fall of 1838 he engaged with the well-known George 
W. Kendall, of the firm of Lumsden & Kendall, pro- 
prietors of the New Orleans Picayune, as bookkeeper 
and financial man of that establishment, and remain- 
ed with them, and subsequently with Mr. McKeen, 
bookseller and publisher, until the breaking out of 
the yellow fever in June, 1839. From that date 
until June, i841, his summers were mostly spent in 
New York, and his winters at Blair & Rives’s print- 
ing-oflice at Washington, as is even now very ex- 
tensively done by many of the best workmen, who 
are always sure of high wages at Washington while 
Congress is in session. In the fall of 1841 he entered 
the employ of Wilson & Co., at 162 Nassau Street. 
This firm, composed of James G. Wilson and Ben- 
jamin Hi. Day, were then the publishers of Brother 
Jonathan, which had been started the year before. 
Mr. Day had also projected and published the penny 
Sun, the first number of which was issued September 
3, 1833, being the first penny paper published in 
America. Mr. Wilson joined him a little more than 
two months after. 

Wilson & Co. had also been the publishers of the 
Dispatch and Tatler, which had ceased to spin its 
yarn, and of the “ Dollar Magazine,” started in 1840, 
Among the many interesting reminiscences of his 
connection with this firm, and of the condition of the 
cheap publishing trade of New York at this period, 
we cannot refrain from presenting our readers with 
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the following items. Mr. Day had for some time been 
of the opinion that the numerous novels of Bulwer, 
Dickens, and others who were just then in the first 
burst of their fame, and which were published in 
England only in costly three-volume editions, and re- 
printed here by Harper & Brothers for not less than 
$1 50, could be issued in cheaper style, in minion 
type, for twenty-five cents, and that enough could be 
sold to pay a handsome profit. Wilson, his partner, 
however, pooh-poohed at it as a ridiculous idea. 
Finally, Mr. Day, during the winter of 1841-2, secing 
an announcement in one of the English papers that 
Bulwer’s new novel of “ Zanoni” would be published 
the following spring, told Wilson that, if he could be 
allowed to make the experiment, he would assume 
whatever loss there should be on it. Wilson there- 
upon assented. Harper & Brothers issued theirs 
from the advance sheets of the English edition, and 
in less than forty-eight hours afterwards Wilson & 
Co.’s men were at work setting up the novel, which 
was printed and issued from the press in thirty-six 
hours from the time that the compositors began their 
work. This was the first complete cheap novel that 
had ever been published in this country. It was 
issued at five o’clock on the evening of the 9th of 
April, 1842, and two hours later another enterprising 
publisher, J. J. Winchester, of the New World, issued a 
second cheap edition. The newsboys rushed clamor- 
ously through the streets, selling hand over land 
to the curious thousands who, wending their way up 
town after the close of business, could not resist the 
inclination to buy “the last new novel” of the great 
English novelist at the unprecedentedly low price of 
twenty-five cents. That night, from five until ten 
o'clock, Wilson & Co. sold over their counter all the 
copies which their nimble-fingered girls could stitch, 
and took in over $1,600. The always demonstrative 
newsboys were riotous with delight, for many of them 
made from five to ten dollars that night; and three 
policemen found their hands full in keeping order 
among the crowd that besieged the office of publica- 
tion. The whole sale of Wilson & Co.'s edition of 
this novel reached the number of between forty and 
fifty thousand, and the other rival edition did also 
proportionably well. 

Somewhat similar was the occasion of the publica- 
tion of Dickens’s “ American Notes,” November 7, 
1842. Following the (to him) unexpected success of 
the cheap edition of “ Zanoni,” Mr. Wilson, who now 
began to see that they had a fine prospect in the pub- 
lishing line, went to England, where he posted him- 
self up in literary and publishing matters, and per- 
fected arrangements by which his firm should receive 
early copics of these popular novels, etc., as soon as 
they were published. When, therefore, Dickens's 
“Notes” were published, the arrival of the steamer 
Great Western was looked for with the greatest 
anxiety by the several rival cheap publishers. As 
she approached her berth at the foot of Clinton Street, 
and even before she had been made fast to the dock, 
the purser, running out to the bowsprit which pro- 
jected over the wharf, threw the package containing 
the expected “ Notes” to Mr. Wilson, who caught it 
with an exultant shout. Fast asacab could carry 
him he hastened to the office, and in twenty-five 
minutes from the moment the steamer reached the 
dock, the volume was “stripped” and distributed 
among the forty-eight compositors who were waiting 
to set it up. The book was published the next day, 
and met witha sale fully as large as that of “ Zanoni.” 
Ali these cheap publications were issued as “ Brother 
Jonathan Extras,” in octavo form, with double col- 
umns, and bearing the regular Brother Jonathan 
heading, with the words “ Brother Jonathan Extra” 
at the top of the page. In this shape they were al- 
lowed by the Post-office Department to pass as news- 
papers. Winchester’s New World reprints were 
also issued in the same way. Wilson & Company did 
a large business in this line of cheap publications, 
but finally the novelty of the thing began to wear off 
with the public, and, feeling somewhat discouraged 
to find that they could not make it pay as well as 
formerly to get out a new novel every fortnight, they 
reprinted A. H. Monteith’s “French without a 
Master, in Six Easy Lessons,” on the Robinsonian 
method, It was well advertised in the press and by 
cireulars to postmasters, and went off very rapidly; 
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four sets of plates were prepared and four power- 
presses set to work, running night and day, until the 
plates were fairly worn out in the service. Nearly 
100,000 copies were sold, and the other volumes ef 
the “ Without a Master” series were rapidly issued, 
attaining, respectively, the following sales: Spanish, 
40,000 German, 15,000; Italian, 5,000; and Latin, 
5,000. 

In 1843, Mr. Dexter commenced the cheap pub- 
lication business for himself, in a little two-story 
frame building on Broadway, adjoining the northern 
side of the entrance-way to the New York Hospital, 
which he called the “ Franklin Depot of Cheap Pub- 
lications.” Burgess & Stringer, however, who had 
commenced the same business the previous year, were 
considerably ahead; and, after awhile, he entered 
into a partnership with Mr, John A. Tuttle, who had 
a few country customers whom he supplied with 
newspapers, magazines, and books, and whose office 
was in a small room in the second story of No, 12 Ann 
Strect, the first floor being occupied by a one-horse 
menagerie, or monkey-show, with the usual accom- 
paniment,@ da Chatham Street, of adrum and a tam- 
bourine performance on the side-walk in front, The 
style of the firm was Tuttle & Dexter. The business 
which they were then doing netted them about twelve 
dollars apiece every week, if they realized what was due 
te them; and, upon entering the business, Mr. Dexter 
made it arule (which he has strictly adhered to during 
his whole subsequent life) that when Saturday came 
it should find every indebtedness paid, either to 
employces or others. To show the state of the news- 
paper business of that day, it may be remarked that 
their office table—an ordinary-sized pine affair, which 
Mr. Dexter purchased in Chatham Street for a dollar, 
and upon which he kept his account-books for nearly 
a year—casily contained, in half-folded form, a speci- 
men of every weekly paper then published in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia that was for sale to 
the trade. Of course, there were at that time a num- 
ber of papers which gained a respectable circulation 
by subscription, but which could not be reached by 
the trade or news-dealers, The only noticeable news- 
dealers of that day were Redding & Co. and Hotch- 
kiss & Co., Boston, Mass.; Geo. B. Zeiber, Philadel- 
phia; William Taylor, Baltimore ; Peter Cooke, Al- 
bany; and Morgan & Safford, Norwich, Conn.; and 
the principal weekly papers at the time were the 
Brother Jonathan, New World, and New York Weekly 
Herald, of New-York ; the Yankee, Uncle Sam, Boston 
Notion, and Pilot, of Boston; the Courier, Neal's 
Gazette, Post, and Dollar Weekly, of Philadelphia, 
Of course, when the cheap novels and other publica- 
tions sprang into existence it naturally enlarged the 
scope and dignified the character of the news: busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Dexter remained in partnership with Mr, 
Tuttle until August, 1845, when he bought out his 
partner’s interest, and subsequently induced his 
brother, Henry Dexter, io become a partner. They 
established the firm of Dexter & Brother. Their 
business increased until, in 1846, it was worth about 
$3,000 per year, and the same year they removed to 
No. 32 Ann Street, where they remaincd until their 
second removal, in 1848, to No. 43, in the same 
street. By this time, the number of weekly news- 
papers had increased, comprising now, in addition to 
those before mentioned, Gleason’s lag ef Our Union, 
the National Poliee Gazette, Emporium, Island City, 
Spirit of the Times, News, Mirror, Ned Buntline’s Own, 
of New York, and the Weekly Bee, the Harbinger, and 
Omnibus, which was published (together with the 
Yankee) by Williams Brothers, of Boston. At this 
time but very little could be done by the trade with 
the New York weekly newspapers and magazines. 
It is worthy of notice, in this connection, that Phila- 
delphia originally took the lead in the number, 
character, and circulation of its papers, but Boston 
gradually went ahead, and finally New York took the 
precedence of both of those cities, which she still 
maintains. In 1851, Dexter & Brother removed to 
Nos, 14 and 16 Ann Street, where they eecupiced two 
floors, and remained there until 1859, when Mr. 
George Dexter retired from the firm, 

Henry Dexter, a younger brother of George, was 
born at West Cambridge, near Boston, Mass,, and at 
an early age went into a jewelry store in Bostcn; 
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after some time, thinking be would like to learn a 
trade, he went to Lincoln & Edmonds, but soon found 
he was not altogether fitted for a printer, and sub- 
sequently, in August, 1836, came to New York, and 
was first engaged in the boot and shoe trade in Pine 
Street, with the firm of Grannis, White & Co,, and 
afterwards, for eight ycars, was a confidential clerk 
with Whittemore & Co., manufacturers of cotton 
sards and steel wire, in Platt Street. In 1845, he 
was making preparations to go into business in New 
Orleans, when he was induced to. join his brother 
George in the news business. Although he entered 
with some hesitation upon this new business, yet he 
saw that it wgs capable of being largely developed, 
and took the financial charge of its affairs with an 
energy and tact which soon insured success. 

Upon the dissolution of the firm of Dexter & 
Brother, in 1859, by the withdrawal of his brother 
George, Mr. Henry Dexter formed a copartnership 
with Frederic O. Farnsworth and George W. Eichel, 
under the style of If. Dexter & Co., and removed to 
No. 113 Nassau Street, up stairs, the business having 
grown at this time to some $500,000 per annum. 
Before the expiration of the term of partnership, 
however, the firm was dissolved by the death of Mr. 
Farnsworth, having been in existence from March, 
1859, until December, 1860, a period of twenty-one 
months. Mr. Dexter then carried on the business 
alone until September, 1863, when he made a propo- 
sition to give it up to Messrs, Hamilton, Johnson, 
and Farrelly, who had then been some twelve years 
in the news business. The proposals resulted in the 
formation of a partnership between these individuals 
and Mr. Dexter, the latter stipulating that he was to 
take no active part in the duties of the concern, 

In our next issue we shall give some account of the 
firm of Hamilton, Johnson & Farrelly, the members 
of which are now members of the American News 
Company. 
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LONDON. 
Lonvon, March 24, 1866. 

A SOMEWHAT amusing controversy has taken place 
between Matthew Arnold and a Frenchman, who signs 
himself “ Horace’—but whom I strongly suspect to be 
M. Auguste Laugel, who is attached to the exiled house 
of Orleans. It is apropos of Mr. Arnold’s article in 
the “Cornhill,” “ My Countrymen’”—in which Mr. Ar- 
nold’s strong proclivities for French over English 
customs and ideas were so vigorously put. “ Iorace” 
takes him severely to task in two forcible letters. 
They are rather long, however, and so I must give 
only the gravamen of “Horace’s” charge upon Arnold. 
England, he says, is the example of political liberty 
which earnest and suffering Frenchman are now hold- 
ing up as what France may and should have. It is 
therefore very painful to find cultivated Englishmen who 
do not appreciate their own freedom and prefer the ma- 
terial baubles of France. 


“Tt really would seem,” he says, “as though the sa- 
vory odor of our imperial pottage had ascended into 
the nostrils of certain traveled Lnglishmen until they 
felt ready to exchange their very birthright for it. 
Would they could really taste it and attempt to feed up- 
on and digest the unwholesome mess! They would 
soon be cured, They see France, armed to the teeth, be- 
come for a time the umpire of Europe and feared by all 
the world, and they envy usour strong government and 
the power of producing political surprises. They see 
our boulevards, our theaters, our fine new houses; and 
they envy us our despotic prefects, our docile municipal 
councils, and the glorious privilege of being the caravan- 
sery of Europe. M. Haussmann is the favorite hero of 
these countrymen of yours, and they revert with not in- 
excusable disgust to their London vestries and Babel-like 
corporations. But they ignore, or they forget, our con- 
scription, our octrois, and, above all, our inward hunili- 
ation. 

“The discontented Englishman, if he would open his 
ears and eyes instead of grumbing, ‘as ’tis his nature 
to,’ might learn by our example that political leisure— 
nay, even the accession of an Octavius—does not infalli- 
bly produce an Augustan age. Under the combined in- 
fluence of despotism and luxury we are fast progressing 
here towards that political and intellectual state which 
M. Quinet has so well characterized in three words: 
Beotia in Byzantium. Compared to these ungrateful 
countrymen of yours, the supercilious Englishman, who 
comes over, rubs his hands Pharisee-fashion, and says, 
‘ We could never stand this, but I suppose it suits you, 
since you bear it,’ is almost endurable. He is not flat- 
tering certainly, nor even civil, but he is logical. Ina 
Certain sense it may be truly said that a country has al- 
ways the government it deserves, But one loses all pas 
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tience when one sces a writer like Mr. Arnold designate 
blandly the great wrongs of France as the ‘ inconven- 
: wis c : ; 
iences’ of her system, while deploring the state of his own 
free country, which does not ‘ understand ideas.’ Why, 
the very article he has written in the ‘Cornhi!l Magazine’ 
would have brought down upon him, had he been a 
Frenchman, a thundering avertissement—supposing, 
indeed, -he had found an editer foolhardy enough to 
publish it and a printer willing to risk his license by 
printing it. Had he escaped this double preventive cen- 
sorship, he would undoubtedly have learnt, and his 
editor likewise, in official language, that, by represent- 
ing his country as lowered in the eyesof Europe, he had 
excited hatred and contempt for the government. After 
three such hints the publication of the ‘Cornhill might 
have been suspended by order fora certain time, or it 
might have been legally suppressed.” 

He then quotes the line of a French poet, addressed 
to one who did not appreciate the blessing of youth : 

** Donnez-moi vos vingt ans, si vous wen faites rien,” 

and says to the grumbling Englishmen, “Give us your 
freedom if you have no use for it.” He gives Mr. Arnold 
a parting shaft by reflecting that he is compelled to 
withhold his name from his communication—barely hint- 
ing at Arnold’s superior advantage in this respect among 
the English Philistines. 

Mr. Arnold in his reply says : 


“ He [‘ Horace’] and his friends have lost their tails, and 
want to get them back again; and unless I talk of noth- 
ing but tails, and keep always saying that whoever has 
a tail is perfect, and whoever has not a tail is not worth 
twopence, ‘ Horace’ is vexed with me. To prevent all 
such misunderstanding for the future, let me say, in the 
fullest, frankest, most unreserved manner, that I admit 
the French have lost their tails, and that I pity them for 
it. I rejoice that the English have kept theirs. I think 
our ‘ true political liberty’ a beautiful, bushy object, and 
whoever says I do not think so slanders me. But I do 
not see the slightest danger of our losing it. Well, 
then comes the question whether, to oblige ‘ Horace’ 
and his friends, I am to talk of nothing but this beauti- 
ful tail of ours, and our good fortune in having it. I 
should not mind doing this if our economy took in noth- 
ing but tails—if we were all tail; but our economy 
takes in other things as well—hearts, for instance, and 
heads. In hearts we are (except when we find ourselves 
in India or Jamaica) very well off; but in heads there is 
always room for improvement. Now, I think it was 
after witnessing a great constitutional stand in St. Pan- 
cras—no, it was after reading the second or third of the 
Daily Telegraph's funeral orations on Lord Palmerston— 
that it struck me there was a danger of our trading too 
extensively upon our tails, and, in fact, running to tail 
altogether. I determined to try and preach up the im- 
provement and decoration of our heads. Our highest 
class, besides having of course true political liberty—that 
regulation tail which every Briton of us is blessed with 
—is altogether so beautiful and splendid that for my 
part I hardly presume to inquire what it has or has not 
in the way of heads. So I turn to my own class, the 
middle class, which, not being so beautiful and splendid, 
does not dazzle my eyes somuch. And for this class I 
want to work out a deliverance from the horrid dilemma 
in which ‘ Horace’ and others try to fix us—liberty and 
Philistinism, or else culture and slavery.” 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE. 

I have this moment returned from the boat-race be- 
tween Oxford and Cambridge, which occurred this 
morning at half-past seven on the Thames. Although it 
was so early, and from the heart of London seven or 
eight miles’ distance, the shores were fringed with men 
and women further than the eye could reach, and every 
bridge was an arch of human beings. For miles the pro- 
cession of carriages stretched. There were regiments of 
ladies on horseback—horses and ladies and gentlemen all 
gayly decked with sky-blue (Cambridge) or indigo (Oxford) 
ribbons. At length on the bridge—Hammersmith— 
whereon I stood there was a surge as if the floor had 
given way, then a sharp cry from ten thousand throats, 
then there came in sight two large needles studded 
with nine pink-and-blue fellows. They come under us, 
and now I see plainly that they are “devil’s darning- 
needles’’ with eighteen legs apiece. They leap along 
the water as if both finned and winged. I glance at the 
faces of the crews and sce on each written the final 
decree that the fate of the universe depends upon each 
oar-stroke. Last year Oxford won chiefly by slowness of 
stroke ; Cambridge did not get the whole of each stroke 
as Oxford did, and so though Cambridge at one time was 
a boat and a half ahead, their men were not able to hold 
at the last part against the steadier Oxonians. It is of 
course impossible for me to tell you at this moment 
which has beaten. The boats darted—half eels, half 
swallows—under us, and away out of sight with a score 





of big steamers, and hundreds of little boats pursuing 
them. The news will be telegraphed back and a million 
anxious hearts bs pacified. As they passed under us, 


| Cambridge was half a boat ahead, but I fear they were 


again rowing too quickly, 
AMHERSTIA NOBILIS. 


On Tucaday afternoon there were displayed at the Hor. 
ticultural Gardens of Londen the flowers of a beautiful 

















oriental flower which has for thirty years been an object 
of desire on the part of florists and men of science in 
England. The story as told by the Pall Mall Gazette is 
so pretty that I send it to you, premising that the prince 
of the story is the Duke of Devonshire; the palace, 
Chatsworth; the wise doctor, Sir Joseph Paxton ; the 
travelers, Dr. Wallich and Mr. Crawfurd ; the flower the 
Birman Zoha, called here Amherstia after the daughter 
of the Countess Amherst, who took an important in- 
terest in Dr. Wallich’s pursuit of the flower. Here is 
the Pall Mail’s story : 


“ There was once a prince with a beautiful glass palace 
of his own, in which wonders of every lovely form 
and color were to be seen, all blooming and flowering 
avd scenting the air—great palms making trium- 
phal arches with their beautiful leaves, and ferns 
springing up high overhead, throwing a green nef: 
Work against the crystal; and tlowets of every 
sweetest perfume and color. The story goes to 
say that the prince, although the possessor of such 
lovely things, was not content; for he had not yet 
got the wonderful tree, without a name; of which travel- 
érs had brotisht batk histories irom distant iands be: 
yond the sea—a tree, they told him, that was more 
beautiful than anything he had in all his palace, and 
which it was almost impossible to. procure. But the 
prince, nothing daunted, determined to possess it; and 
after taking information he dispatched a mission to a 
distant empire, where a wise doctor of his own country 
had said that the tree was to be found. Some flowers had 
been given to him by a learned traveler, who had gath- 
ered them in a garden belonging to a monastery 
‘around the hill of Kogua, in the Saluen river, in the 
far-away kingdom of Birmah.’ There the traveler had 
seen handfuls of the flowers of the tree thrown as offer- 
ings in the caves before the images of Buddha. And 
meanwhile, while the mission was still absent on its 
travels, the prince caused a beautiful pot to be pre- 
pared to receive the tree when it should arrive—a wood- 
en tub, all carved and kyanized, for greater secu- 
rity; and, in case the hearers of this fairy tale should 
not know what kyanizing meant, they were told 
that it was a peculiar process by which wood was 
prepared and steeped, so that it should last for 
years, nor decay nor rot away. And in time the mis- 
sion returned to the prince, bringing back a speci- 
men of the tree in triumph from the other end of the 
world. With great pomp and ceremony it was planted 
in the pot, and the prince and all the doctors hoped 
to see it grow and flourish, and give out the beautiful 
shining flowers of which they had heard so much. But 
they hoped and waited in vain. Years and years went 
by, and the plant made no progress; no flowers grew 
upon it, and the doctors said it was because they had 
not yet waited long enough that the blossoms did not 
come. At last one of the doctors, more impatient than 
the rest, bethought him that perhaps the magnificent 
tub which had been prepared at such pains and expense 
might be itself the cause that, notwithstanding all 
their science, the tree did not flourish ; and that perhaps 
the poisonous preparation in which the wood had been 
steeped to prevent it from decay was affecting the too 
susceptible plant. And this wise doctor was right in his 
surmise; for no sooner was the tree taken out of the 
grand and special tub which had been made for it and 
put into acommon one than it began to rally and recover 
itself, and to throw out shoots.” 


I need only subjoin Dr. Wallich’s own description of 
the flower: The leaves are ample, pinnate, and of a 
dark green color ; while young they are glaucus, purple, 
and hang down loosely, together with the tender shoots 
to which they are attached. The leaflets are large, ob- 
long, tapering into a most slender point, very glaucus un- 
derneath, and furnished with slender prominent ribs and 
nerves, the latter reaching towards the margin in avery 
elegant manner. The flowers are numerous and very 
large, scentless, of a brilliant vermilion color, diversified, 
with three yellow spots. They are arranged in gigantic 
ovate bunches, pendulous on their long peduncle, and 
partially hidden beneath the profuse and elegant foli- 
age. 

MISCELLANEA. 

The following story, which comes to us from Berlin 
this morning, is authentic: A Waterloo soldier who was 
supposed to have fallen in that battle, and whose name 
has for fifty years been inscribed on the monument of 
heroes at Wiesbaden, has returned from America, whither 
he emigrated while the battle was raging, and has had his 
name erased from the monument. His name is William 
Wust, and he was in the Nassau force attached to the 
English army. | 

The political amenities are not confined to America. 
In the House of Lords, two evenings ago, the Marquis of 
Westmeath remarked that “the pole-ax might advan- 
tageously be applied to the right hon. the secretary for the 
home department,” and on being called to order for this 
by Lord Stanhope, the nobie marquis hoped that her 
majesty’s government would at least “seriously enter- 
tain the idea of changing the sex of Sir George Grey,” 
at which their lordships laughed. 

The French committee for the emancipation of the 
negro had a sitting last week, at which two addresses 
were read, one te tha Queen of Spain and the other to 
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tlhe Emperor of Brazil. These addresses, which ask for 
the abolition of slavery in the Spanish colonies and the 
Brazilian empire, are signed by MM. Guizot, Broglie, 
Montalembert, Falloux, Henri Martin, Laboulaye, and 
others. 

It is proposed to open a public subscription in Paris 
for a monument to Joan of Arc on the site of the Butte 
des Moulins (which has just been demolished), opposite 
the Théatre Francais. 

The Belgian government has just asked the chamber 
for a subsidy to cover the expenses of the funeral of Leo- 
pold I. and the coronation of Leopold II. The amount 


yr Rr 


is 275,753 francs, 20,993 of which are for the coronation. 


An attempt has been made to represent prison life on 
the French stage as closely as has already been done 
here. The prison-scene in Dumas’ new play, “Gabriel 
Lambert,” at the Ambigu Theater, is an exact represent- 
ation of the condemned cell in which the poisoner, De la 
Pommerais, was confined at La Roquette. 

The republication by Figaro of a work called “ The 
Anecdotic History of Duelling” has led to a curious in- 
cident which might be added to the volume. In the 
course of the book appears a summary, without com- 
ment, of the legal proceedings in the Beauvallon case. 
M. Paul de Cassagnac, nephew of the hero of that affair, 
thereupon challenged not the author of the history, but 
the secretary of the rédaction of Figaro, M. Duchesne, 
who very sénsibly declined the invitation. Upon this 
M. Cassagnac assaulted him in his office, but was put 
out, after receiving a mild thrashing. There is now talk 
of a hostile meetiag between M. de Cassagnac and the 
proprietor of Figaro. 

The summary of the number of exhibitors and the 
demands for space in the Paris Exposition of 1867 has 
just been made up, and shows the following results :— 
The number of proposing exhibitors (exclusive of the 
fine arts department) is 2,280. In 1855 the number was 
1,541. The total net space demanded in the forthcoming 
exhibition exceeds 305,000 square feet (exclusive of space 
demanded in the park). The net space at the disposal of 
the British executive is 93,000 square feet, or less than 
one-third of the space asked for. In 1855 the net space 
filled was 65,000 square feet. 

The efforts of THE Rounp TABLE to secure an inter- 
national copyright have been properly credited to it here, 
and the action of Congress in the matter will be anxious- 
ly awaited. I daily see the need of such a law, and the 
absence of it is a scandal. 

Amongst other things, would a copyright law have en. 
abled young Everett to have defended himself from the 
serious wrong which Beeton’s republication of “ On the 
Cam” will do him amongst his friends here? Has Ever- 
ett no friend to persuade him to suppress that book? 

Anthony Trollope is about to put forth in a little vol- 
ume some sketches he has been writing for the Pall 
Mall Gazette entitled “ Clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land.” The sketches are not personal, nor very witty 
(in my opinion), yet those who care for the subject may 
find something to interest them in the following table of 
its contents: 

“The Modern English Archbishop ; 
English Bishops, Old and New ; 
The Normal Dean of the Present Day ; 
The Archdeacon ; 
The Parson of the Parish ; 
The Town Incumbent; 
The College Fellow who has taken Orders ; 
The Curate in a Populous Parish ; 
The Irish Beneficed Clergyman ; 
The Clergyman who Subscribes for Colenso.”’ 

Sampson Low & Co. publish Bayard Taylor’s new 
novel. 

Charles Dickens is to give a great reading at St. James’s 
Hall on April 10. 

Mazzini’s health is almost restored. The Italian gov- 
ernment, although it has annulled his election (197 to 
107), regards so large a vote in his favor almost as a de. 
feat to themselves. 

Louis Blanc’s letters on England, just translated un- 
der his own supervision (Sampson Low & Co.), are, next to 
Emerson’s “English Traits,” the spiciest and truest book 
on the subject obtainable. ’ 

The Saturday Review to-day, in an article on “ Young 
Countries,” says that it recognizes a twang in America 
which has been caught on this side of the Atlantic. 
“The speaker professes to be very young; but we can 
tell from his language that he has been keeping com. 
pany with Tom Paine or with Whitfield, or with some 
one who should have been buried in the last cen- 
tury.” M. D. C. 

P.S.—Just as I close this letter, news comes that 
Oxford has beaten in the great boat-race. This is her 


BOSTON. 
Boston, April 7, 1866. 

Messrs. TickNor & FIELDS have issued in “ St. Mar- 
tin’s Summer,” by Anne H. M. Brewster, a volume of the 
kind that Mrs. Jameson set in fashion a good many years 
ago, when she published her “Diary of an Ennuyée ;” and 
an imitative work must be of somewhat greater worth 
than the present volume to be quite acceptable. The 
elder writer professed that her book was not intended 
for publication, and it had some significance of the kind in 
itself, but that it was, in fact, truth at the bottom, with 
only a vail of fiction to conceal the identity, rather than 
absolute fiction seeking recognition as truth. The vol- 
ume before me issomewhat of the samekind. Itsauthor 
seemingly spent a part of the year 1858 in Italy, particu- 
larly in Naples—I fix the time from her account of an 
interview of Mr. Bryant with Home, the spiritualist, 
which occurred then, I think—and gave herself the task 
of working out the thoughts and determining the impres- 
‘sions which grew of that life in SouthernItaly. Instead 
of making a straightforward journal, she preferred to 
group some characters with these reminiscences and use 
the diary form to individualize them, and work up some 
of her accumulated facts and fancies. Whatever truth 
and actual experience there were at the foundation are 
overlaid, not always neatly, with this bookish amassment. 
In fine, the work iacks fusion ; the same amount of mere 
accretion which now seems pedantic, would have 
passed as the natural acquisitions of an inquisitive 
mind had the matter taken the shape of the common- 
place-book of a traveller ; but as the author has sought 
to enhance the interest by the machinery of a story, the 
principles of art demanded that the extraneous matter 
should have been ingrained, and not merely adhesive. 
The style of the book is womanish, as women have 
taken to making their style. 

The fault with the author of “St. Martin’s Summer” 
is that she has had her eye too much on the printing- 
press, and there is one place at least where the com- 
positors have had theirs too little upon her. She is 
speaking of how tantalizing the Greek text appears to 
her unlearned sight, and, giving some rather fanciful, and 
withal womanly, personations of sundry of the written 
characters, comes to speak of the serpent-like forms of 
those representing sigma, theta, and phi. In the case of 
the last two the printer has used a font where the 
forms of the letters have not the slightest correspondence 
to the description. Unless the shape of character ac. 
cording, as in some fonts it does, with the representation 
could have been procured, the passage, debarred of its 
meaning, had been better omitted. I cannot say that I 
have found the book on the whole satisfactory. I have 
indicated its failings ; its merits are those accompanying 
all industry, even when its results are not always well 
used. Had there not been better books among its pro 
totypes, one could read it with much more zest. 


Alexander Smith’s recent story, ‘‘Miss Oona 
McQuarrie” (from the same publishers) presents another 
phase of the current English style of the day. “St. 
Martin’s Summer” is unmistakably American, judged 
solely by the language itself. This work of the Scoto- 
Anglican poet is as plainly the product of a Briton, if 
there are not absolute traces of the North Briton in such 
Scotticisms as expiry for expiration and just a mere 
verging upon the misuse of shall and will. Dean Alford 
says he has hardly ever known a Scotchman or an Irish- 
man who did not mistake their use sometimes, and it 
has always seemed a marvel to me that, with the strength 
of the Celtic element among our population—with this 
misuse so common among them that if you say to 
Bridget, “Have you swept the study yet?” she will in- 
variably answer, “I shall do it now, sir,”—I say, it has 
spoken a great deal with me for the natural conservatism 
of our tongue that this solecism has not crept into our 
native usage, for it (I might say) never happens that I 
catch a genuine Yankee in the blunder. We have 
blunders and vulgarisms enough, and we would very 
willingly give them up to Mr. Alexander Smith, if it 
were one of those things that we lose with the imparting. 
But, like bad pennies, the little counterfeits of speech 
will travel far, and even so colloquial an Americanism as 
“a lot of the old blood in her veins” will crop out more 
than once in a spasmodic poet turned proser, not to speak 
of the common vulgarism of pled for “pleaded.” Mr. 
Smith has so long held a pdet’s prescriptive right to 
mold his words that I suppose we must pardon the out- 
landish-looking glode for “glided” and suffer the mis. 
spelling of “bestead ” into bested, which has an odd look 
of etymological incongruity. But really, Mr. Smith, is 
would be well to leave to the penny-a-liners such shabby 
gentility of language as they are prone to revel in. If a 





fifth year (I believe) of victory. 


man washes himself, sayso, and leave the “ performing 
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of ablutions ” to a lower order of creatures than sterling 
men and women. Only over-nice persons, who do not 
know as much as they think they do, fall into the 
affected twist of phase, “in process of erection,” or into 
the absolutely incongruous “ was being placed” (both 
cases occur in the book at hand), when the first unso- 
phisticated yeoman one mects wall naturally express him- 
self in the old Saxon idiom of “the house was @-building,” 
without the polite climination of the particle as now 
established. It reminds one of the painter’s farm-yard 
with its so very proper pigs that the countryman was 
led to remark, that where there are three, one is always 
sure to have his feet in the trough. That little particle 
a is the feet that is only by convention kept out of the 
trough, and which put in would mark its truth to 
nature. 

Vitiations of the language like this, it must be con 
fessed, are working their way into reputable usage, and 
must be fought against stubbornly, without hope, at the 
same time, of entire success. The check of conservatism 
is absolutely essential in speech as in other things. The 
mischief in words is incalculable as it is—not mere es 
thetical divergences, but positive material alienations, 
as the history of every language will show—and fixed- 
ness, or such an approximate fixedness ss will still allow 
of that clasticity which always accompanies normal con 
ditions of life, it is incumbent upon all to maintain. 
There are many obstacles to such a consummation in the 
jaunty ironical utterances of the popular journalists and 
the persiflage of humorists of all description. It is not 
the scholars alone that battle this deterioration ; it isthe 
vulgar in union with them. The commons of England 
find their natural ally against the encroachments of the 
peers in the sovereign himself. There are those that 
would have us believe that just a parallel conjunction 
is arrived at now with us against the dominance of Con- 
gress. The history of written speech follows the same 
general law. It is not the lowest class that speak fine 
words—they are more occupied with directness ; it may 
be, as Johnson says, that their thoughts are perspicuous 
because they are shallow ; and probably is, as Burke al- 
leges, that they are too ignorant to hope to be critical, 
and are, accordingly, without impediment, earnest. Nor 
is it the scholarly habit—that is too critical for such 
lapses. Some men have scholarly instincts who are not 
scholars, and go to the scholar’s goal intuitively, without 
knowing wherefore ; but such exceptions only prove the 
general rule, that it is the midway class who, as they 
are the mightiest’in popularity and most numerous, are 
exerting a dominating influence upon our tongue. If 
Mr. Matthew Arnold is right in supposing that England 
has been retrograding just in proportion as she has be- 
come more and more under the rule of the middle class, 
then we may draw unfavorable auguries for our tongue. 

It has been claimed that the modern Romaic is very 
like the old colloquial speech of the ancient Greeks, and 
the present Italian only a relic of former rustic usages of 
the Latin. If this is true to any appreciable degree, it 
argues a vitality in the spoken far above that of the 
written language. At any rate, there can be little doubt 
that the language of the streets, however defiled it may 
be, is one of the wells for resuscitating vitally the speech 
of books. When this becomes stereotyped, it is only 
another name for inanity, and the snap and even foppery 
of everyday talk may be preferable to the stupidity of 
such regularity, of which we have a standing warning in 
French poetry. This last book of Alexander Smith does 
not betray much of his old nicety in the choice of words. 


In looking through Jean Ingelow’s “ Stories Told to a 
Child,” recently published here by Roberts Brothers, I 
have been glad to see there was little of this vitiating 
tendency, which is doubly to be regretted in books in 
tended for such as have minds forming and intellects ri 
pening ; though I was surprised to find her misusing a 
plain word in describing how a parent had exacted a fine 
from a child for punishment—“ because my father had 
Sorfeited the shilling.” Such unwarranted confusion has 
no defense ; nor can much be gaid in favor of such hybrid 
expressions as “every now and then,” which both Miss 
Ingelow and Alexander Smith use. 

Of the other book of the week, Prof. Agassiz’s ‘‘ Geo 

logical Studies,” I cannot find room to sayf{what I would 
to-day. 

Tilton & Co. are about to bring out some manuals of 
floriculture and horticulture. 1, “The Book of Roses,” 
by Francis Parkham, the historian, embodying his ex- 
perience in the growing of this flower—said to be plain 
and trustworthy in its teachings ; 2, “The Cultivation of 
the Grape,” by W.C. Strong, of Nonantum Hill nursery, 
in Brighton, Mass.; 3, a new volume, by Mr. Rand, on 
“Garden Flowers;” 4, “The Garden Vegetables of 





America,” by Fearing Burr, Jr. They will be issued in 
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a style similar to that of Mr. Rand’s volume on “ Parlor peculiar glare is of too subtle a kind t 
and Garden Flowers,” from the same house. 








o be easily repro- | lery, always attractive, is especially so now. “Cows 
duced in color, and anything but success is total failure. Browsing” 
Loring issues this week a reprint of Edmund Yates’s | The usual result of the attempt, as in this picture, is to 
‘Broken to Harness,” “and “ Woman Against Woman,” give a hard, metallic look to a surface when the light 


by Mrs. Ross Church, a daughter of Captain Marryatt, falls directly, and a livid, painful effect to the landscape 


is one of the best specimens of Troyon’s 
_ painting we have seen lately, in color; and the drawing 
is mainly good. One of the cows may be browsing, but 











both of which I must defer speaking of. | 

Crosby & Ainsworth announce a reprint from the 
second London edition of “Ecce Homo: A Survey of | 
the Life and Works of Jesus Christ.” The same book is 
also announced as in press by Roberts Brothers ; together 
with “ Captain Castagnette’s Adventures,” illustrated by 
Doré. 

Walker, Fuller & Co. issued last week the concluding 
volume of Miss Martineau’s “ History.” 

Lowell takes the President in hand in the next “ At- 
lantic ” in a new “ Biglow Paper” of considerable length 
and the old pungency. Tle prefixes an “ argument” as 
ludicrous as the piece itself. W. 














» ART. 
ART NOTES. 

THERE seems to be the usual lull before the opening of 
the Academy Exhibition, and the crowded walls will 
doubtless show the common result of the double dili- 
gence of some, the fond last touches of others, and the 
steady, patient, aspiring efforts of the few. Meanwhile, 
the public is forced to content itself with the paintings 
and works of art which may be found at the shops of our 
picture-dealers ; and, thanks to their good taste and en- 
terprise, one may enjoy a succession of good things that 
in some measure compensates for the barrenness which 
the studios present while the mysterious labors and 


surrounding. It reminds one of the masses of refuse 
left in smelting copper. The colors and the lustrous, 


there is a poor chance of her getting much to eat if 
there is no more action of the mouth than is expressed. 
The picture by Coomans called “ All Hands Around” we 


drossy surface are much the same. This efféct is quite 
noticeable in Mr. Bierstadt’s “ Rocky Mountains,” where 
the light falls on the mountain in the middle ground ; 
and it is exaggerated into a glaring fault in his last pic- 
ture of a “Storm in the Rocky Mountains.” It is too 


do not like, and it is but one of a class to which we ob- 
ject for reasons which we propose to give at some future 
time. Those who remember Bonguereau’s charming pic- 
ture, “Going to the Bath” (and who could forget it 2), 
which was exhibited at the last Artists’ Fund, and is 
much to expect that tricks of sunshine can be played at | now in the possession of Mr. John Taylor Johnston, will 
will with the choicest pigments ; but why repeat an ex-| be pleased to learn that Mr. Knoedler has another work 
periment that isan entire failure, even if the effect is | by the same artist of perhaps even greater merit. It is 
striking? The “Interior of the Royal Palace at Pots-| on exhibition at the gallery, and will repay repeated 
dam,” by R. S. Zimmerman, is a carefully-painted regal | visits. 
apartment, with floor, walls, ceiling, and furniture such 
as are supposed to be the fit surroundings of royalty. | 
The tone of the picture is good and the drawing mainly | 
correct. By an ingenious arrangement of light the two | ee yy = ee eee jue ehts 
figures in the picture are made prominent, and the eye,! year. By Rev. John Keble. 1866. Pp. 288. 
thus attracted, passes from them to the accessories. | AMR the Right How Bir ‘award Deion pesos Sart, SEP : 
| 3 , Bart., M.P. 
Whether we are to consider ourselves in the presence of Widiet Goring. By Aunle Thomas. 1008. Pp. 155, 
royalty itself, the picture dce3s not seem to decide. If} Jonn Brapzurn, a et A Tale of Slave Life in 


. : ett sea | Rome. 1866. ’ 
the king is asleep and the lady in pink satin is tho queen, T. B. Peterson & Brotnens, Philadelphia.—The Man of the 
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neither of ther World. By William North. 1866. Pp. 437. 
ne meme te the ceraee to be burdened | AMERICAN Tract Society, New York.—Green Pastures for 
with the cares of state. The man is represented asleep| —Christ’s Little Ones. Pp. 152 


“iiss : : eta a , ; ha Allston ; 300 : :. Pp. 84. 
in his chair, while the lady is tickling his eyelids with a | Lenan, Maen leeeee en be a Marry: 
rose. The Austrian question has evidently been turned | ,_ att. Pp. 221. . : 
= A ; AMERICAN NEws Company, New York.—Poems, Lyrical, Nar- 
over to Von Bismark. rative, and Satirical. of the Civil War. Selected and edited 
a. * | i Vhite. 1866. . 826. 
AT Knoedler’s, in place of the usual quiet landscape or wet y ce, Mew Yak tae or, the Younger 





picture of sentiment at the end of the gallery, by the! ,_ Brother. 1866. Pp. 176. 


242 . . . A Lrrpo.tpt & Hott, New York.—The History of Henry Esmon 
perplexities of the hanging committee are progressing. | entrance, is a picture by Hays called “A Bison Bull at | 3 58. ' * 


AT Schaus's gallery there are two new pictures on ex- | 
hibition which have given occasion to the issuing of 
complimentary tickets. 'The “View on Lake Chiem,” 
by Roffiaen, is in some respects a striking picture. The 
first feeling it excites is ofa kind of falseness of color, and 
certainly, if the drawing of the foreground be observed, 
it only increases the feeling. ‘The effect of the sunlight, 
half bursting through a stormy sky and pouring long, | 
slanting rays down the rocky slope of the mountain, is | 
one of the grandest in nature, but is seldom rendered on 





Esq. By W. M. Thackeray. Two vols. Pp. 65 


Bay.” This is the rather alliterative name of a painting | aera 


remarkable for its size, subject, and treatment. It seems | qy¢ paily Public Schools in the United States. J. B. Lippincott 
to us the most successful of Mr. Hays’s pictures of bison,| ___ & Co., Philadelphia. 158 


Pp. E 
5 Rae ‘6 B. i 2 . ieut.-Colonel J. M. 5 
a number of which have been exhibited at various | ™~ Becord ieee By - coninenses sian 


* . . ™ * : Notes on Polytechnic Schools. By. S. Edward Warren. Pp. 58. 
times. It represents a wounded bison at bay ? pierced | Review of Circular No. 6, War Department, Surgeon-General’s 
by an arrow and pursued bya pack of small gray wolves. | Office. Foo. ton? Menadiatt R ad” 
While the herd from which he is now separated is rapid- | Rae ie, ae en ee eee. we 

AVI i 5 a ; | The Theater. A Sermon delivered in Dayton, Ohio, by Rev. T. E. 
ly leaving him, he ee im have planted himself firmly Thomas, D.D., with the subsequent Discussion between Rey. 
and defiantly to await his fate. The depression of the | r. a D.D., —~ 3 A. = yee Eeq. a _. 

. iB : :_ | Crime and Punishment. auchard Fosgate, M.D. Pp. 48. 
head gives an appearance of enormous hight to his fourth Annual Report of the United States Christian Commie- 


canvas with much truthfulness or grandeur. The| hump, but the whole seems so truthfully done that we! , _ 8!on, January 1, 1866. Pp. 224. . eet 
" 8 ; ‘ - é ‘ | A Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., on his recent Eirenicon. 
strange light that kindles here and there a point with a| would not venture to assert a disproportion. This gal | By John Henry Newman, D.D. Pp. 86. 





PROSPECTUS 
OF A 


NEW EVENING PAPER. 
IN NEW YORK. 


The subscriber begs to announce a new metropolitan daily, to | 
be made up with an especial view to city and afternoon circula- | 
tion, 

The plan of this adventure does not contemplate a rival to any 
journal now existing, either in size or in subject-matter. The 
idea, rather, is to publish a small paper which shall touch in a 
fresh and sprightly way upon subjects of home interest and en- 
tertainment, and in a style which the more pretentious character 


of other dailies does not permit. 


The project here announced can hardly claim the usual amount | 


of promise, since it docs not anticipate any unheard-of achieve- 
ments, nor will it be given to the public with any great flourish 
of trumpets. If it succeeds, its projector will feel that he has 
not misinterpreted one of the wants of this city. If it fails, it 
will digappear before it has become burdensome to anybody. 

It is but just to say, however, that the new paper will labor 
most earnestly to avoid tedious discussions upon any topic, and 
in all its parts it will seek first and most to please the people 
who live in and about the city of New York. 

Particulars as to subscription and advertising rates, name and 
time of appearance, will transpire in a future announcement. 

CHARLES H. SWEETSER. 

New York, April 11, 1866. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 


of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 

Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For gale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLGATE & CO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street, New York, 





——— aoa 
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THE FIELD AND FIRESIDE. 

For SALE BY Princrpan BooxseL.ens. | [EsTABLISHED 1855.] 

| A SUPERB LITERARY COMPANION AND STERLING OLD 

HOME JOURNAL. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
WH: Bi SHRITH &. €O., 
58 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 

Elegantly printed on beautiful white paper, mammoth sheet, 


NOW READY. | 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. | 
By Wi1u1Am E. Aytoun, | 


Late Professor of Literature and Belles-Lettres in the University | 
of Edinburgh, and Editor of *‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 





A handsome crown 8vo edition on tinted paper. Price $2 25. | with eight large pages. ’ 
| Its ey by nen y sapere magnet oa 8 all er a distin- 
. uished authors of the country, and, with the combined services 
WIDDLETON, Publisher, | of so many celebrated writers, it has achieved a perfect success in 


| presenting AN UNRIVALED ARRAY OF TALENT. 
| ITS ROMANCES, STORIES, TALES, 
“Choosing from the ample range of Scottish history occasions | NOVELETTES, SKETCHES, CRITICISMS, REVIEWS, 
which are near and dear to the popular sympathy of his country, | POEMS, BIOGRAPHIES, WITTICISMS, TRAVELS, 
| Mr. Aytoun, confident of the force of strong convictions and a | ADVENTURES, ETC., ETC., 

direct appeal to the elementary emotions of the human heart, has , are pure, entertaining, and instructive in a degree rarely attained 
' presented us eight noble lays—clear in feeling, simple and direct | in periodical literature. 


; R se . 2 I rdance with the name of the paper, a special department 
, in expression, and happily varied and variable in measure, which | is aaadan to THE FrEeLp, wherein - eeu cation, hints, and 
| will, we are confident, outlive many, if not all, of his‘more pre- | suggestions on the practical management of the Farm, the Gar- 
, tentious and ornamental cotemporaries.""—London Atheneum. | den, the Orchard, and the Kitchen. 


17 MERCER STREET, N. Y. 





i . | 3 i lub of ten. No club 
| Elegant small Syo, with illustrations. Price $1 50. sapen ee ont eae ci a a 


| Bon Gaultier’s ‘Book of Ballads’ is simply the wittiest and | a aaa a 
| best thing of the kind since the ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ Its paro- | The New York Bible and Gommon Prayer- 
' dies of Lockhart (in the Spanish Ballads), of Tennyson (his lovely | Book Society 
_ sing-song puerilities), of Macaulay (the sounding Roman strain), | Beg Jeaye to call the attention of the Trade to their large and 
of Moses (the ‘ puff poetical’), are, with a dozen others, in various | varieg stock of 
ways, any of them equal to the famous Crabbe, and Scott, and Ep 
| Coleridge of the re-ascending Drury Lane.”—Literary World. } BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 
Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. _ | are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and 
*,* Catalogue of entire list of publications mailed on receipt | gro sold at low rates. 


| | SUBSCRIPTIONS: 

| ALSO, | One es a ee $5 09 
Six months, - tile ex, - - - - 

| THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Clubs of five,one year, - - - - - - 2000 

Edited by Bon GAULTIER (Professor Aytoun). | Clubs of ten, one year, - - - - - . 40 00 

| 








| of postage stamp for same. 


| GENERAL LEE’S OWN STORY. 





—_— 


Cen. Robert E. Lee’s Story of the Operations 


JUST PUBLISHED IN 


PART LV. REBELLION RECORD. 
EDITED BY FRANK MOORE. 


| 
| 
| of the Army of Northern Vircinia. 


and Major-Gen. H. J. HUNT. 
Price 60 cents. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
192 Broadway, New York. 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





| (ee A new Trade List is now ready. 
Sample parcels to select from sent to Booksellers furnishing 
references to New York Publishers. 
5 anp 18 COOPER UNION, 
| Fourth Avenue, New York. 








NOW READY. 


A NONE. 


P A remarkable novel, both of a classical and sensational charac- 
| . SLOCUM . 
Tilustrated with Steel Portrats of Major-Gen. H. W. SLOC ne 


1 voli, 12mo, cloth, tinted paper and neat beveled edges. 308 
pages. Price $2. 
| Published by 
JOHN BRADBURN, 
49 Walker Street, New York, 
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AGUA de MAGNOLIA. 


A toilet delight! 


The “sweetest thing” and largest quantity. Manufactured from 


the rich southern Magnolia. 
s 


son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to 
* 


perfume clothing, etc. 


It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 
It removes redness, tan, blotches, etc. 

It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 
It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, 

It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no materialinjurious to the skin. 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every 
Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia Water 
once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toilet 


lady should have. 


Water afterwards. 


DEMAS BARNES & CO., 


Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 


The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen’s boon. 


Used for bathing the face and per- 





A SELECTION 
FROM THE LIST OF 
BOOKS PUBLISHED RY 


Messrs. GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


LONDON, anv 129 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


| 

The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biog- 
raphy, with numerous fine Steel Portraits. 6 vols. im- 

perial Syo, cloth, $90. 


Moxon’s Old Dramatists. 9 vols. royal Svo, half 


calf, $60. 

The vols. bound in cloth also sold separately, a3 below: 
Shakespeare, . . $600 Wycherley, Congreve, Van- 
Beaumont and Fletcher, brugh, . « « “2508 

2 vols., .  .  . 1000 Christopher Marlowe and 
Ben Jonson, . 5 2 6 09 Farquhar, . 450 
Massinger and Ford, 500 Greene and Peele, 5 00 


John Webster, . .) 480 


Wood’s Illustrated Natural History, with nearly 
1,500 Illustrations by Harrison Weir and others. In 3 vols 
royal Svo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, $27 50; full calf, $32 50; 
full morocco, $35. 

Shakespeare’s Piays and Poems. Edited by 
Howard Staunton. With copious Notes, Life, ete. Printed 
on toned paper in a large clear type. 4 vols. demy Svo, cloth, 
$17 50; half calf, $25; full calf, $30; tree calf, $35. 


Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, 
Spain, and the adjoining Countries, with 
a Life of the Authorand many Illustrations. In 2 vols. royal 
8vo, cloth, $12. 


Bulwer Lytton’s (Sir Edward) Novels and 
Romances. In 23 vols. crown $vo, uniformly bound in 
cloth, $35; or the 23 vols. bound in 20, half calf, $60. 


Bulwer Lytton’s (Sir Edward) Novels and 





The General Prot. Episc. S.*S. Union 
AND 
CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY 
Have the following NEW BOOKS just issued for the 
EASTER HOLIDAYS: 
EYES AND EARS. 
and Blind Girl. Paper, 10 cents; muslin, 25 cents. 


NED FRANKS. By A. L.0.E. Muslin, 60 cents. 
RED CROSS KNIGHT. By A. L. 0. E. Muslin, 60 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PANOPLY (the above two books in one 


volume). Muslin, 90 cents. 


REcENTLY IssvED: 


THE CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR FOR 1866. 


Designed to exhibit an actual view of the condition of the Hol 


Catholic and Apostolic Church in all the world. No. VI. 


Price 30 cents. 
In Press: 


JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. A new Catechism for Sunday-Schools 
by Mrs. Weston, author of ‘Calvary Catechism,” * Cate- 


chism on the Church,” ete. 20 cents. 


A PREPARATION FOR’ COMMUNION. By the Rey. J. T. 


Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 cents; red edges, 70 cents. 
Just IssveD: 


The fourth edition of an ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. By 
the Rey. William Staunton, D.D. Embracing nearly 2,500 
700 pages 8vo, muslin, $4 00; in half turkey 


articles. 
morocco, $6 00; in full turkey morocco, $8 00. 
Orders and remittances should be sent to 


E. Mi. DUNCAN, Agent, 





762 Broapway, New York. 
ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 
THE CUP BEARER. Beautifully illustrated.............. $2 50 
THE CROSS BEARER. An elegant gift-book............. 2 50 
CHRISTIAN ARMOR. Finely illustrated................. 2 50 
FROM DAWN TO DARE IN ITALY.......... cccccccee 1% 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST. ByDr.Schaff. With a Reply 
to Strauss and Renan 


THE WORD OF PROMISE. By Bonar 


All tiie publications of 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


INSTITUTED AT Boston, 1814, 
Catalogues mailed free on application to 


JOHN C. BROUCHTON, 
13 Bible House, New York. 


THE KEY-STONE. 
A MONTHLY MASONIC MAGAZINE. 


58 FAYETTEVILLE STREET, Raetan, N. C. 
Epitep BY WILLIAM B. SMITH. 
Subscription, $3 00 a year, 

A NEW VOLUME COMMENCED JANUARY 1, 1866. 

Elegantly printed upon very heavy white paper, and neatly 
stitched and trimmed in beautiful cover. 

THE KEY-STONE is indorsed and recommended to the Fra- 
ternity at large by the Grand Lodge of North Carolina, and keenly 
feeling the weight of this high compliment, the peceetetors will 
spare neither money nor exertion to make the publication a most 
welcome visitor and companion with all good and true Masons— 
their wives, sisters, mothers, and daughters, to whom the same 
may come greeting. 

(2 Specimen numbers gent to any part of the country upon 


application. 
WM. B. SMITH & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 





A beautiful and affecting story of a Deaf 


5) number of Tur Gataxy, an Illustrated Magazine, to be pub- 


Romances. The 23 vols. bound in 22, 16mo, cloth, price 

22; half calf, $50. 
Marryat’s (Capt.) Novels and Tales. 13 vols. 
16mo, with Steel Frontispieces, uniformly bound in green 
cloth, $13; half calf, $30. 


Stonehenge on the Horse in the Stable and 
the Field, A new edition, with 170 Engravings by Bar- 
raud, Il. Weir, and others. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, $6. 
Men of the Time. A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Living Characters of both Sexes. A new edition, revised and 
brought down to the present time. 850 pages, post Svo, half 
bound, $6. 
Heads of the Peopie 5 OR, PoRTRAITS OF THE ENGLISH. 
Drawn by Kenny Meadows, with original essays by Douglas 
Jerrold, William Thackeray, Samuel Lover, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, and others. In 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth, $7. 


Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By James Bos- 


well. Including the Tour to the Hebrides, with copious Notes 
and many Illustrations. 5 vols. crown Svo, cloth, $6 50; half 
calf, $15. 





N.B.—Messns. GeorGE RoutLepGE & Sons will shortly remove 
from their present address to more commodious premises at 


416 BROOME STREET, 


Corner of Elm Street. 





THE GALAXY. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 0 
ING READING. 


= 


* ENTERTAIN- 


PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY. 
PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY, 


During the first week in April, 1866, will be issued the first 


lished fortnightly. Price twenty-five cents a copy. 

Tue GALAXY will contain the best Stories by the most dis- 
tinguished novelists, American and foreign, light Essays and 
Sketches, choice Poctry, and a careful and readable review of 
topics discussed by the leading periodicals of the world. Its Il- 
lustrations will be from designs by the best artists, and will be 


printed in the finest style on tinted paper. Typographically 
THE GALAXY 


will be the most elegant magazine in America. It will be stitched 
in a cover of novel and brilliant design, and will be printed on 
new type expressly cast for the purpose, and on fine celendered 
paper. 

It is the purpose of the publishers to present to the public in 
the yolumes of 


THE GALAXY 


an elegant library of choice reading, which the low price of tha 
periodical will place within the reach of every reader. 

As it is designed to bring the Magazine within the reach of 
the public through the agency of the News and Periodical Deal- 
ers, NO SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE DESIRED FROM PLACES WHERE THERE 
ARE NEWS AGENTS. 


All orders should be addressed to 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 








58 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N, C. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS. 


| Aprit 14, 1866 


Tre CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR! TRY IT A YEAR!! 
THE RURAL JOURNAL, 


FOR THE FARM, GARDEN, ORCHARD, WORKSHOP, 
HOUSEHOLD, AND KITCHEN. 
A good, cheap, and valuable Paper for every man, woman, and 
boy, in city, village, and country. 
PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 
Each number contains a full Calendar of Work for the Month, 
Ilints, Suggestions, and Essays upon everything to be performed 


in and around the Farm, Garden, Orchard, and Dwelling, ete., 
etc. 


TERMS: 
One copy, one year, ° . $100 
Six copies, one year, . . . 5 00 
Thirteen copies, one year, ° » 1000 


Address 
WH. B. SMITH & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
58 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N.C. 

Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 

10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 

100,000 BOOKS ON THIAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 

500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 

CATALOGUES FREE, 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 








WILL BE PUBLISHED APRIL 5. 


SOUTH SONCS, 


FROM THE 
LAYS OF LATER DAYS. 


Collected by T. C. De Leon. 12mo, tinted paper, muslin, gilt 
edges, beveled boards, price $1 75. 
“This delightful volume is a contribution to American letters 
for which all interested in them owe a debt to its editor and pub- 
lishers, It fills a niche that without it would have remained 
vacant to all time; and, where we have all other kinds, relates 
most touchingly the heart-history of the Southern people.” 
“The poems have been selected solely with a view to their in- 
trinsic elegance and power, They comprise ballads with all the 
ring and tire of ‘the good old days,’ lyrics of a polished and 
classic beauty, that would do credit to the first of modern poets ; 
and dirges that, for exquisite delicacy and pathos, can be excelled 
by nothing in the language.” 


THE DICKENS OF BATTLE. 
George Alfred Townsend’s New Book, 
THE CAMPAICNS OF A NON-COMBATANT, 
AND III3 
ROMAUNT ABROAD DURING THE WAR. 
12mo, fine cloth, price $1 75. 
“The youngest of the war writers carries off the spura. Towns- 
end has written the most thrilling--we had almost said the most 


terrific—descriptions outside of ‘Les Miserables.’ ’--7'renton 
Monitor. 


This volume will be issued April 5. 





Either of the above sent by mail free on receipt of price. 


BLELOCK & CO., Publishers, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
By Il. Tatne, Professor of Aisthetics and of the History of Art in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Translated from the French, 
and revised by the author, 12mo. $1 50. 
BAILLIERE BROS,, 520 Broadway. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO., Grand St. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 646 Broadway. 


In Press, to be published very shortly: 
THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR OF 1861-5, By 
Auguste Laugel. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS MATERIALISM. 


Study of the System 
of Dr. Buchner. By Paul Janct. 


‘THE BON TON FLEXIBLE SKIRT. 


NEW SHAPES FOR 1866. 


This SKIRT is made under a Patent, witheut the use of Gum, 


Glue, or Rivets, 


AND IS CONSIDERED TO BE 


THE LIGHTEST, 


THE STRONGEST, 
THE MOST DURABLE, anp 


THE MOST GRACEFUL HOOP SKIRT IN THE 
MARKET. 


Sold at wholesale and retail by the manufacturers’ agents, 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 





NEW YORK. 
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FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Received the Highest Premium—GoLp Mrepar—at the late Exhi- 
bition cf the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE TUE LOCK STITCII—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is sel/-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHENE having the 

REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 
which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Mlorence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway, 


The Great Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC —STITCIL SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... . . .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 





LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINE. 


625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“Great Oaks from Little Acorns Crow.’’— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes so small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. a 

Then guard yourselves while you may. The emallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Maa- 
GIEL's Bintous, Dysprertic, and DiARRHEA PILLs cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblaing, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the ekin, MAGGIEL’s SALVE is infallible. J. MAGGIEL, 
M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor, F.0. WELLS& CO., 
115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same, Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RiGuTs), and that their instruments are 
uzed by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them: for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

S#reinway & Sons direct special attention to their 

PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be or e of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introducedsin 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that ALL their patrons may reap 
its benefit, 
STEINWAY & SONS* PIANOS 

are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms, 





Warrnooms, 71 and %3 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Tor THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 381, 1866. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 


Orrick, 44 and 146 Broapway, 
Cor. of Liberty Street. 


Cash Assets, Feb. 1, 1866, $14,885,278 S88 
Number of Policies issued in 1865, 8,600, insuring... . $31,394 


407 00 
In Force February 1, 1866, 25,797 Policies, insuring.. 83,413,933 00 
Dividend Addition to same 7,820,925 92 


$91,244,858 92 





STATEMENT FOR YEAR. 
JANUARY 31, 1866. 
The Net Assets Feb. 1, 1865..... ensantosid euncemuseiiad $11,799,414 68 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 

For premiums and pi licy fees: 

Original on new poli- 

(+ SARA eee $1,154,066 94 

, | ee 1,818,654 82 
.. War extras and annuities, 15,428 64—$2,988,150 40 
Interest: 
On bonds and mortgages, 361,752 88 





Wi By BtOCKS.. 5.50.0 iwee 352,329 52 
Premium on gold.......... 94,999 66— 809,082 06 
REN iccprataeaigiecisiais. give oe os sigelsewestes 55,833 34—$3,853,065 80 
POR iia ecviciatsp sieweteiaocows wevcinves $15,652,480 48 
Disbursements as follows : 
Paid claims by death and additions 
NORM as cgance csc odesagneenas-ce $712,823 71 
Paid matured Endowment Poli- 
cies and additions............... 20,999 52 
Paid post-mortem Dividends, Div- 
dends surrendered, and reduc- 
tion of Premium................. 58,730 87 
Paid surrendered Policies......... 190,691 40 
DOI BOUIMGBS 6.66. cicee: ccicce'ssnewnion 10,242 55 
PN OO io nia. sinineKijeivioin'a sveains 5 38,076 52 
Paid Expenses, including Ex- 
change, Postage, Advertising, 
Medical Examinations, Salaries, 
Printing, Stationery, and sundry 
OMEC CXPONECE..... 2... coc cec 174,810 94 
Paid Commissions, and for pur- 
chase of Commissions accruing 
on future premiums..... <pomenee 334,255 12— 1,540,130 63 
Net Cash Assets, Jan. 31, 1866.... ........... $14,112,349 85 
Invested as follows : 
Cash on hand and in Bank......... $1,475,899 82 
Bonds and Mortgages............. 7,348,622 ¢ 
U. &, BERCRS (CONE)... 2 cccecincceses 4,468,921 25 
FOOL TEBUAUE 0. 5a. cccesescesse aoe 782,307 2 
a due by Agents............. 36,599 14-$14,112,349 SS 
dd: 


Interest accrued but not due...... 
Interest due and unpaid........... 
Deferred Premiums and Premiums 

due, but not yet received........ 


$112,000 00 
5,084 73 


655,544 30— 772,929 03 


Gross Assets, Jan. 31, 1866......... Ps Pe $14,885,278 88 
Increage in Net Cash Assets for the Year..... $2,312,935 17 
THE GROSS ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE THUS APPRO- 
PRIATED: 
Reserve to reinsure outstanding policies, including 
dividend additions to same...................45 $11,503,996 03 
Claims ascertained and unpaid (not due)........... 122,750 00 


Dividend additions to same.............. cc... ee 
Post-mortem dividends (uncalled for).......... ... 


Premiums paid in advance... ..........-csccsesecces 
Undivided surplus (excluding a margin on the 

above Reserves of over $1,000,000).... ......... 218,649 42 
BIRO OF TO coisa <5 s:ciccenacuczanssosneaceiesexien $2,975,388 58 
Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1866, as.above................ $14,885,278 8s 


N. B.—The reserve to reinsure outstanding policies and addi- 
tions ($11,503,996 03), as above, includes a margin of $1,000,000 over 
and above the net values, at four per cent. interest, so that the 
total undivided surplus exceeds $1,200,000. 


This company is PURELY MUTUAL, all surplus belonging exclu- 
sively to the assured, 


Tie CR ios oie ae sides scdcesnianesens seee $14,885,278 88 


Invested in Bonds and Mortgages in the State of New York, 
worth DouBLE the amount loaned; Office Real Estate ; Bonds 
of the State of New York; U.S. Stock. 
No Premium Notes or Personal Securities are taken or held. 
Dividends are declared annually, and may be used as cash in 
payment of premium, or to increase the amount of insurance. 
Policies issued so that the premiums paid will purchase a 
fixed amount of insurance, non-forfeitable, without further 
payment of premium. 
‘olicies are bought by the company at fair and equitable 
rates. 
Lire, ENDOWMENT, SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY, and all other ap- 
proved policies are issued by this company. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


FREDERICK S. WINSTON, Henry ‘A. SMYTHE, 
Joun VY. L. Pruyn, Davip HoaDtey, 
WILLIAM Moore, Wru1AM V. Brapy, 
Rosert H. McCurpy, WItuiaM E. Dover, 
IsAAc GREEN PEARSON, GeoraeE 8. Cor, 
Wiuu1aM Betts, WILLIAM K. STRONG, 
Joun P. YELVERTON, :” ALEex, W. BRADFORD, 
SamvUEL M. CORNELL, Wit11AM M. VERMILYE, 
Lucius Rosinson, JOHN E. DEVELIN, 
W. Situ Brown, WituraM A, HarneEs, 
ALFRED EpWARDs, Seymour L. Hustep, 
JOHN WADSWORTH, MARTIN BaTEs, 
Ezra WHEELER, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
SamvuEt D. Bascock, OLIVER H. PALMER, 
Witu1aM H. Poruay, ALONZO CHILD, 
JouN M. STUART, Henry E. Davirs, 
SaMmvEL E., SPROULLS, Ricwarp A. McCurpy, 
RicharD Patrick, Francis SKIDDY, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, Vice-President. 
Isaac ABBATT, SHEPPARD Homans, 
Tuo. W. Morris, | Secretaries, Actuary. 
Frep. M. WrnsTon, Cashier. 
Wuttram Betts, LL.D., 
Hon. Luctus RoBINsON, 
Hon. ALEX. W. BraprorD, 
“Minturn Post, M.D., ; ; 
Jsaac L, Kir, M.D., Medical Examiners. 
FP. Ratcurorp Starr, General Agent for the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for the States of Michigan, In- 


t Counsel. 





diana, Llinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and ee troit, Mich, 


& 


HALe RemineTon, General Agent for the New Encland States, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Jno. G, JENNINGS, General Agent for the State of Ohio, 
Cleveland, Q. 
Jxo. T, Cunistiz, General Agent for Central New York, “0 
Troy, N. Y. 
STEPHEN Parks, General Agent for Western New York, 
Present address, Troy, N. Y. 
James A. Ruopes, General Agent for Southern New York, 
157 Broadway, N. Y. 
O. F. BrEsEx, General Agent for the State of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 
L. SPENCER GosLE, General Agent for the State of New Jersey, 
Newark, N. J. 
H, 8. Homans, General Agent for the State of California, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





The Medical Examiners of the Company are at the office daily 
from 10 a.m to 3 P.M. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 





PAID UP CAPITAL, 
ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1366, 
LIABILITIES, . 7°. . 


$2,250,000 00 
CD on bee’ a 4,067,455 80 
p> eee 244,91 43 





LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 





T, A. ALEXANDER, President. 
L, J. HENDEE, Secretary. 

E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent. ; 

A. A. Wititams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas, A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 











Casu DIVIDENDS IN FirTeEN YEARS, 253 PER CENT. 





CASH CAPIVAN). 2.6. Jensn: «sce . $1,000,000 
POUR RUIS, PAN Ss WOO ois oss catnisacseeo scone caeyany 270,000 


Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
175 BROADWAY. 





CASM CAPTPAR, . « «38 « % 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, a" ste 


$500,000 00 
205,989 83 


TOTAL ASSETS, . . e ‘ Pi . - $705,989 83 
M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 








Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 
a 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, General Agent. 


FINE ARTS. 


OIL PAINTINGS, 
OF THE 
AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND DUSSELDORF SCHOOLS, for 
Exhibition and Sale. 
ENGRAVINGS and ARTISTS’ MATERIALS at 


CGOUPIL’S, 772 Broadway. 


FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 
B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, will not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. » It may be used inhard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 


and take no other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington S8t., N. Y. 


$1,000,000 00 














Henry C. Williston, Journauist. Articles on general 
topics and humorous paragraphs furnished to city or country 
journals. Sketches, Stories, and Correspondence supplied. Gen- 
eral literary work attended to. 

“‘ We have pleasure in testifying that Mr. Williston is a jour- 
nalist of rapidity, talent, and large experience, who was distin- 
guished in the early days of the California press—than which there 
was none more witty on the continent.” —. Y. Citizen. 

Address H, C. WILLISTON, care G, Hitter, Custom-house, 
New York. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY, | 


RY 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
119 ANp 121 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


POET-RY, 
LYRICAL, NARRATIVE, AND SATIRICAL, 
OF THE 
CIVH: WAR. 
By RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 

Comprising selections from Wuairtier, LoncrELLow, O. W 
HotmeEs, Woopman, Bayarp Taytor, LoweLL, STODDARD, Lan- 
DER, and others, which have been selected with great care from a 
variety of sources, embodying the feelings and emotions of the 
actors and sufferers in the struggle, and portraying the various 
phases of our social and political life during the four years of 


eventful memory. 
12mo, price $2 50. 





Now ReEapy. 
Eccentric Personages. By W. Russert, LL.D. 12mo, 
price $1 %5. 


The Crahames. By Mrs. Trarrorp WHITEHEAD. An 
English novel remarkably well written. 12mo, price $1 75 


OAKLEY & MASON, 





PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND oF Pratt, Oaxtey & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church St., 


NEW YORK. 


REMOVAL. 





WM. GALE, Jr., 


LATE 





WM. GALE & SON, 


SILVERSMITH, 


487 BROADWAY, Cor. BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
will remove about the 1st of May, temporarily, to 
590 BROADWAY, METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
while the premises 
572 anno 574 BROADWAY, 
METROPOLITAN HOTEL 
(WHICH WILL BE READY IN JULY), 


are being prepared for permanent occupancy. 





THE PATENT BOOK MARK. 


The attention of Scnonars, Eprrors, CLERKs, CopyisTs, and 
the Reaping PupB.ic generally is directed to a neat and simple 
contrivance, known as the 


INDEX OR POINTER. 
This little instrument was patented 10th October, 1858, and is 
now in quite general use among authors and professional men- 


To useit, the reader has only to put iton the margin of the book’ 


" being careful tomake it point to the sentence or line which it is 


desired to mark. ‘ 
Send twenty-five cents for a sample of one dozen, and you wil 
find it to*be a saving of books, time, and temper. 
It is neat, clean, convenient, and so portable that twenty may 


be used in a medium-sized volume without confusior. 





Price $1 00 per gross. 


WALLACE & SONS, 
262 Pearl Street, New York. 





TO BE PUBLISHED IN APRIL BY 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & COMPANY, 
1¢% GRAND SPREET, NEW YORK. 


I. 
LIFE OF BENJ. SILLIMAN, M.D., LL.D., 


Late Professor of Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy in Yale 
College, Founder and Editor of the “‘ American Journal of 
Science and the Arts,” etc., etc. By Gro. P. Fismer, Prof. in 
Yale College. 2 vols. erown Svo, with fine portrait and other 
illustrations. Cloth, $5. 

This work is, to a large extent, compiled from the copious 
reminiscences which Prof. Silliman wrote in the last years of his 
life. It embraces a detailed record of the rise and progress of 
the departments in the Yale College which, during half a century, 
were under his care, and is, indeed, a full record of his public 
labors and personal history, including his intercourse with em- 
inent men. Besides Prof. Silliman’s own letters, the work con- 
tains many interesting letters from his correspondents at home 
and abroad, including Chancellor Kent, John C. Calhoun, Robert 
Y. Hayne, J. Fenimore Cooper, President Hitchcock, Josiah 
Quincy, Humboldt, Carl Ritter, Agassiz, Lye]l, Murchison, Her- 
schel, Mansell, etc., etc. In the Appendix are printed very im- 
portant letters from Gen. Washington, and also letters from John 
Adams, Lafayette, and others, addressed to the members of the 
Trumbull family. 


If. 
SECOND VOLUME OF LANCE’S COM- 
MENTARY; 

Containing Mark, edited by Rey. Dr. W. G. T. Suepp; and 
Luke, edited by Rev. Dr. C. C. Starspuck. 1 vol. royal 
octavo. $5. 

We are now printing the sixth thousand of the first volume of 
this work, containing MATTHEW, edited by Rev. Dr. P. Scnarr. 
These volumes contain one-fourth more matter than the original. 
Other volumes of the Commentary are already in course of prep- 
aration by the editor and the Rev. Drs. Schaffer, Poor, Lillie, 
Hackett, Yeomans, Kendrick, Mombert, Starbuck, Day, and 
Tayler Lewis. Each volume will contain one or more books, and 


‘thus be complete in itself. Price of each volume, $5. 


Ill. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES,.5 AND 6, OF FROUDE’S ENGLAND. 


HISTORY OF ENCLAND, 

From the fall of Wolsey to the death of Elizabeth. By Jauzrs 
A. Froupge, M.A,, of Exeter College, Oxford. From the 
fourth London edition. In crown 8vo. vols. Price $2 50 
each. (The other yolumes will follow shortly.) 


Mr. Froude has shown in his admirable history what new re- 
sults may be derived, even in the most beaten track, from a thor- 
ough investigation of the original authorities. His researches 
have thrown a flood of light over the personal character of Henry 
the Eighth, and his relation to the great event of modern history 
—the Reformation of Religion in Europe and the British Isles— 
that it would be in vain to seek elsewhere. 

The work has received the most favorable notices from the 
leading English journals, and has already passed through four 
editions in England. The vast amount of fresh and authentic 
materials which the author has brought to bear on the periods 
of which he writes give his work an interest and value beyond 
any previous history of the same events. 


Iv. 

A New Votcme, Pant IL, or STANLEY’s JEwisH CuuRCH. 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
JEWISH CHURCH, 

From Samuel to the Captivity. By A. P. Stantey, D.D., author 
of “Sinai and Palestine.” 1 vol. §vo, maps and illustrations, 
price $5. 

The author’s familiarity with the sacred sites and unrivaled 
descriptive powers enable him to harmonize and verify the 
Scripture into a living and breathing vitality, that forms the best 
possible answer to the petty cavils of critics and skeptics. 

Earnest, eloquent, learned, with a style that is never monoto- 
nous, but luring through its eloquence, the lectures will main- 
tain his fame as author, scholar, and divine. We could point out 
many passages that glow with a true poetic fire, but there are 
hundreds pictorially rich and poetically trne. The reader ex 
periences no weariness, for in every page and paragraph there is 
something to engage the mind and refresh the soul.—London 
Critic. 

Vv. 
New Boox sr C, L. Bracr. 
SHORT SERMONS TO NEWSBOYS, 

With a history of the formation of the Newsboys’ Lodging- 
House. 1 vol. 16mo, with Mnstrations ; 250 pages, $1 50. 


VI. ‘ 
TEMPERANCE-RECOLLECTIONS, LA- 
BORS, DEFEATS, TRIUMPHS. 

An Autobiography. By Rev. Joun Marsu, D.D., Secretary to 
the three first National Temperance Conventions, and thirty 


years Corresponding Secretary and Editor of the American 
Temperance Union. 1 vol. 12mo, 350 pages, $2 25. 


VII. 
New Boox BY THE LATE Mns. C. M. KirKLAND. 


PATRIOTIC ELOQUENCE: 
Being selections from One Hundred Years of National Litera. 
ture. Compiled for the use of Schools in Reading and 
Speaking. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 %5. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by C. 8. 
& Co. f 











Conducted by,C, H, SWEETSER, 189 Nassau Street; and printed by Warr & Ross! %4 Beokmail Street. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT’S 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN LITERARY 
BULLETIN. 


A MONTHLY LIST 


Of the most prominent English, French, and German publica- 
tions, with occasional notes on Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and other Foreign Books. 

Sent for ono year, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of 3 


cents. 


MARCII NUMBER JUST PUBLISHED. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
646 Broadway, New York. 


AT 451 BROOME STREET AFTER MAY 1. 





Will shortly be issued from the Publishing 
House of W. H. KELLY & BROTHERS, 633 Broadway, a work 
of thrilling interest, entitled: WORDS TN AFFLICTION; or, 
LAYS OF SPIRIT LAND. By M.C. L. 


SPECIE PRICES. 


TRAPHACEN, HUNTER & CO., 
393, 400, AnD 402 BOWERY, 
Now offer their entire stock of 


MEN'S, BOYS’, AND CHILDREN’S 


CLOTHING 


On a basis of GOLD at only 2 per cent. premium. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
DEVOTED TO 
LITERATURE, ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS. 


THE ROUND TABLE aims to occupy the first position as a 
national weekly paper. Ita Criticisms are prepared with a view 
to fairness and independence. In its Lirgerarny DEePraRTMENT 
the ablest writers in the country are employed. And, above all, 
itseeks to discuss Current Torics with originality, vigor, and 
impartiality. 

THE ROUND TABLE contains cach week a very carefully 
compiled Record of American and Foreign Lirgrary, ART, and 
MusicaL News. To render this department still more complete, 
correspondents are employed in the leading literary centers, at 
home and abroad. 

THE ROUND TABLE is devoted to the interests of the com- 
mon country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties of good 
feeling between different sections and states. 

EACH ISSUE OF THE ROUND TABLE contains sixteen 
pages (with occasional supplementary pages), printed on beauti- 
ful paper, in large and clear type. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

Onecopy,one year, . . . . $6 Oinadvance. 
Onecopy,#ixmonths, . . , 3 00 in advance. 
Single copies, 15 conts. 

Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance: 

The postage on Tue Rounp TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter of 
& year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery, Subscribers will please bear this in mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. ‘ 

G4” Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied fer. 

Tux Rounp Tasxez is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 

A convenient Portfolio File is manufactured for Tux RounD 


; } TABLE, and can be sent by mail. Price at the office, $2 00. 


&4@~ Persons ordering sabscriptfons will please remit by postal 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
182 Nasseu Street, New York. . 


—— 
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New York, Saturday, April 14, 1866. 
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